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Our Domestic Servants. 


Tae theme of the troubles caused by our 
servants is not new. Next to the weather it is 
the most familar topic of conversation among 
our fair friends; and we are not sure that even 
the new fashions do not find therein a rival to 
dispute with them the interest of the hour of 
morning calls and after-dinner conclaves. 

_Not is it surprising that with the increase of 
luxury among us, the complaints of the in- 
efficiency of those upoh whom we are accus- 
tomed todepend for carrying on the machinery 
of our households should increase also. The 
high wages offéred for even the lowest grade 
of household drudgery have attracted to our 
shores the poorest classes of the peasantry of 
Ireland and Germany, and what but the most 
extreme ignorance of the duties they pretend 


to perform can be expected from such: 


persons? Unfortunately, as we are told, the 
conceit and insolence of domestic servants 
now-a-days is in direct proportion to their 
ignorance, and yet this is perhaps but another 
shape in which the evil of high wages de- 
velops itself. The contrast between the 
penury and destitution which the female 
emigrant leaves behind her, and the forms of 
Inxury she meets with here, have not failed to 
attract the attention of our humorists.* The 
public has laughed over the misadventures of 


Biddy, who for the first time in her life sees | 


mirrors, carpets, kitchen utensils, gaslights, 
and water-faucets. But housekeepers do not 
laugh ; they feel it is too serious a matter to 
let loose such a specimen of uncouthness and 


perversity among their household gods ; one | 


hired, too, at a rate of wages which leaves us 
in doubt whether to wonder most at the 
audacity which demands such remuneration, 
or the state. of affairs which compels the pay- 
ment of it. If one only knew hew to set about 
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it, the inquiry would not be without interest, 
as to how the newly-arrived emigrant picks up 
her first notions of things, which from their 
very nature must seem to her as if they be- 
longed to a higher sphere of being. The 
aptitude with which she masters the few hints 
given her by her fellow-countrywomen, who 
are kind to the novice, and the possession of 
which barely enables her to refrain from ex- 
clamations of wonder, and to put on the 
knowing airs so delusive to a new mistress, 
argues the possession of faculties which, under 
the influence of early training, might have 
brought forth something really valuable to 
herself and others. 


It is curious, too, that the constantly increas- 
ing supply of domestic servants never seems 
to overtake the demand. Within the past 
week the advertising columns of a daily con- 
temporary have contained, in two days, no less 
than six hundred notices of females wanting 
situations; and when we consider that probably 
each of these has no fewer than five applica- 
tions for her services, we may cease to wonder 
at the high value they place on themselves, 
while we pity the unfortunate condition of the 
numerous competitors tor their favors. 

How such a sudden influx of unemployed 
servants should come on thé market may sur- 
prise many who are unacquainted with our 
social habite. Perhaps the solution may be 
found in the simultaneous return of so many 
families to the city from their summer resi- 
dences.. The domestics hired in. the spring, 
who ‘“‘had no objections to go to the coun'ry,” 
have returned with their employers, both pro- 
bably dissatisfied with each other. The one has 
had every advantage that could be derived from 
fresh air — perhaps even sea-bathing — offset 
by confined and inconvenient quarters, to say 
nothing of musquitos and other ills; while the 
other, in addition to the worry and torment of 
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country life, has had to put up with the by no 
means silent discontents of a servant whom 
she cannot get rid of till she returns to town, 
under penalty of not being able to replace her. 
And we should do no injustice to the average 
servant mind in supposing that the knowledge 
that their s could not be dispensed with 
did not render them more tractable than usual, 
or mare zealors in ing the duties they 
owed to those yhose bread they ate. 

Domestic service must, we suppose, not be 

ized as a trade, otherwise the present 
condition of it could scarcely have escaped the 
consideration of the late Baltimore Labor Con- 
vention. For, imagine the outcry that would 
be made if at any time six hundred mechanics 
‘found themselves without places; what vehe- 
ment denunciations we should hear of the 
tyranny of capitalists—what invectives against 
those who had discharged them—what combi- 
nations would be formed to regulate their rela- 
tions with those who should hereafter employ 
them. Onr domestic servants, however, leave 
their sitnations with the serene indifference with 
which they would change their clothes. They 
know they have only to insert an advertisement 
in a newspaper, or walk to the nearest intelli- 
gence office, te find some mistress anxious to 
give them a trial, and be secure of a month’s 
wages, whatever may happen. In this point 
of view, it is rather fortunate that the em- 
ployers are at least equal in numbers to the 
employed, for, were it otherwise, it is not im- 
possible that Servants’ Protective Societies, or 
Servants’ Unions, might be organized. We 
are not unaccustomed to excitements in this 
goodly city of ours. Could a greater one be 
imagined than that of a ‘‘ strike” of our cooks 
and chamber-maids? A crash in Wall street 
could not carry greater consternation into the 
bosoms of our families; and even the saving 
of the Union would have to be delayed till 
Peace at home had been restored. 

We are saved, however, from the apprehen- 
sion of such a calamity by the knowledge of 
the absence of the power of cohesion among 
these social atoms, as well as by the fact that, 
while households outnumber servants, these 
latter can secure their own terms. It requires 
but a very siight acquaintance with the subject 
for any one to be convinced that this question 
of servants is the bane of our domestic life; 
and, the worst of itis, that the evil is constantly 
increasing. We have spoken of it hitherto as 
if the sole were the poor class of raw and inex- 
perienced emigrants from which our domestics 
had to be taken; but, if we go a step higher, 
we shall find that, even among the classes who 
have had the experience of training, and who 
mny, therefore, be considered as qualified for 
their duties, there is but little more satisfaction 
to be obtained. If the complaints are different 
in character, they are just ac numerous: mutual 
dissatisfaction is as general as ever, and the 
changes are, consequently, not less frequent. 
There is this difference, however, to be cb- 
served: that in the cases of those who may, for 
the sake of distinction, be called the educated 
class of servants, the complaints are principally 
against their mistresses; and this brings us 
naturally to the inquiry, whether the relations 
of both are generally understood and appre- 
ciated as they should be? When employers 
find that no amount of wages will precure effi- 
cient and lesting service, and that after every 
effort to afford comfort and reasonable indul- 
gence in the kitchen, a perpetual and distressing 
change of servants is still necessary, thé’ ques- 
tion arises, has everything been done that can 
be to remedy such an affliction ? 

We ean fully sympathize with the head of a 
household who, after giving every attention to 
her servants, and faithfully endeavoring to 
place herself in the position of a friend toward 
them, has found her best efforts met only by 
ingratitude or deceit; but we cannot, on the 
‘other hand, forget many cases where such true 
appreciation by the mistress has resulted in 
long and wel!-tried services, and in the estab- 
lishment of that most charming of all abodes, 
a perfectly regulated household. Mistresses 
are apt to forget that however much considera- 
tion they may show to their servants, they are 
quick to discover whether their knowledge of 
the services they have to perform exceeds their 
mistress’s knowledge of what she ought to 
demand, and when this ig the case, a feeling 
of superiority, fatal to all household dicipline, 
is engendered. The inference, therefore, we 
should wish to be deduced, and we suggest it, 
as the corrective in part (yet we confess only 
a small part) of the domestic evils complained 
of, is, that ladies at the heads of households, 
or those who expect to occupy that position, 
should diligently study their parts, so that 
they may at once know what to require from 
their domestics, and obtain their respect by 
proving that they are mistresses of the art as 
well as of those who are to practice it, Society 
has not advanced to the point which Anguste 
Gonte desires for it, when all the household 
duties are to be performed by the young ladies 
of the family. But far short of this is a point 
of eminent and practical usefulness which we 
shall venture to recommend to that class of 
society who expect some time to have the con- 
trol of servants, that they learn to qualify them- 


Selves for a position which cannot be firmly | intervened in Mexico, by any such expedient. 
and gracefully maintained without careful | If he hopes to satisfy his subjects who invested 
study of the feelings and habits of those over | their money in Mexican loans, under his infiu-. 
| ence, through any such expedient as now pro- 


some of whom they are hereafter to rule. 
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The “ Regenerator” of Mexico Turned | 
Burglar. 


We have before us the text of the convention 
between the French Emperor and Maximilian, 
to which we alluded last week, and it more 
than justifies the censure we then expressed. 
It provides that one-half of all the customs re- 
turns from the Atlantic ports of Mexico, and 
one-quarter of those from the Pacific ports, 
shall be devoted to the satisfaction ot the in- 
terest and liquidation of the principal of French 
claims, resulting from loans and advances to 
Maximilian. The reason why a larger propor- 
tion of the returns from the Pacific ports are 
not claimed, is naively explained in the con- 
vention itself. It is because the other three- 
fourths ‘‘are already pledged!” The conven- 
tion, however, does not explain that the rev- 
enues from the Atlantic ports were also 
‘*pledged” to very nearly, if not quite half | 
their gross amounts, before this new hypothe- 
cation of the remaining half was made. In 
the ports of Vera Cruz and Tampico, which 
give the greatest return, the convention pro- 
vides that France shall have absolutely all the 
revenues not already mortgaged. But this is 
not by any means the worst feature in the ccn- | 
vention. The revenues are to be collected by 
‘* French agents, who shall be under the protec- 
tion of the French flag!” The nature and extent | 
of tbis protection, or to use the terms of the | 
convention, “the definition of the measures | 
which may be proper to insure the protection 
of said agents, shall be left to the discretion of the | 
Emperor Napoleon II!” 

The implication from this convention is clear 
and in consonance with the general indications 
regarding Mexico. The Austrian adventurer 
is on the eve of clearing out, for if he were not, 
he certainly could not consent to give up all 
his revenues ‘‘not otherwise pledged.” ‘With 
his revenues intact, and with the aid of heavy 
advances from France, he was. yet unable to 
keep his head above water financially. He can 
expect no more loans, for he has no credit, 
and he can get no more money from the local 
sources heretofore open, and which he has | 
now surrendered. There is nothing left for | 
him, except to pack his valise and go back to | 
Europe, where he belongs. 

If this were all, it would not much matter. 
He and his ‘“‘Empire” have made no lasting | 
impr: ssion on the country. He might as well | 
have written his name on the sands of the sea- | 
shore, or built himself a castle of cards, for | 
all that he is likely to leave of a permenant | 
character in Mexico. Except this convention! | 

The French Emperor evidently intends to | 
hold Mexico itself responsible for all the costs 
of his futile attempt at her ‘‘ regeneration,” and | 
he expects to do it through means of a compact 
with a confederate and accomplice, made in the 
ultimate moment whem that accomplice is pre- 

for flight, and while he does not hold a 
single inch of Mexican soil beyond the range 
of French cannon. Of course the question 
must have been raised in his own mind, ‘ Will 
the Republican Government of Mexico, which 
must soon regain control of the country, re- 
cognize the acts of a man who made an un- 
successful effort to overthrow it, as obligatory 
on itself?” The Emperor well knows that it 
will not so stultify itself, except under compul- 
sion. The convention shows how that com- 
pulsion is to be exercised, and it amounts to 
this—that French intervention will simply 
change its shape and pretext, but remain sub- 
stantially the same, It will no longer be in- 
tervention to ‘“‘regeherute the country and 
vindicate the Latin race,” but to collect debts 
of a people which they had no share ia con- 
tracting. 


The collecting agents are to be Frenchmen, | 
and under the protection of the French flag. | 
How long does any one suppose French agents | 
would be permitted to rob the Mexican people, 
or the French flag be permitted to float in 
Mexican ports, after the withdrawal of the 
French army and navy? Notan-hour. Then 
it will be necessary to keep a French force in 
the most important points of the country for 
an indefinite period, and at a cost far greater | 
in amount than could: possibly be squeézed | 
out of the customs revenue by French collec- 

The Emperor cannot escape from the 














vicious circle into which he entered when he 


| within the walls of a few cities and towns, 


posed, he reckons with little sagacity. - For, if 
he succeeds in collecting the revenues which 
Maximilian has pledged to him, it will be at 
an expense to his own treasury far in excess of 
any returns. The nation will have to pay on 
one side, if the speculators in Mexican loans 
are paid on the other; and if the latter, who 
are few, are satisfied, the former, who are 
many, and who never sympathized in the Mexi- 
can movement, will be exasperated. Their 
discontent will be palpable, and may be dan- 
gerous. 

Besides : if the abandonment of Maximilian 
by the Emperor was intended in any way to 
atone for the offense and insult to the United 
States involved in sending out that adventurer 
and supporting him, that atonement will lose 


all its value and fail of its object so long 8 | prog ou 
from you, in which you pledged me to the support of * 


French agents are protected by the French | 
flag, and of necessity by French armies, in | 
enforcing a convention to which the people of 
Mexico never yielded an assent, and in the 
negotiation of which they had no part. However 
much French intervention may change in 


character, it will remain always equally offen- | y 


sive. It is the act and fact of intervention at 
all to which the American people object. 
Whether directed to robbing them of their 
political rights, or of their scanty revenues, 
the offense is the same. R 

Nor can wé ever admit the principle of in- 
demnization involved in this convention. We 
have maintained, and still maintain, that the 
obligations of every de facto government of a 
nation are binding on its successors, even if it 
were revolutionary or imposed from abroad. 
But the government of Maximilian is not now, 
nor was it ever, a government de facto. The 
legitimate government which it sought to over- 
throw has never ceased to exist. It has con- 
stantly been recognized, and its authority 
admitted over the whole of Mexico, except 


held by foreign soldiers. Under the widest 
strain of international law, and conceding the 
widest limit to the right of indemnization, 
the convention of July 30:h ¢an claim no 
legitimacy. It is not binding on Mexico, and 
any attempt at its enforcement will be an act 
of war, as well as an outrage on the rights of 
the Mexican Republic. 

This ground should be at once assumed by 
our Government. If we ever had the right to 
protest against French intervention in support 
of a fictitious empire, we have a right to pro- 
test against French occupancy for the purpose 
of enforcing claims based on the acts of that 
supposititious empire. Weshouid be content 
with nothing less than the prompt and firial 
disappearance of the French flag from Mexican 
soil. , 

The true policy of the French Emperor, it 
appears to us, is to withdraw at once and 
wholly from a foolish and damaging enterprise, 
undertaken in an evil moment, and under sin- 
gular delusions as to the streagth and per- 
manency of the United S'ates and of the 
republican principle in America. He will -find 
it cheaper to refund out of his treasury the 
money which he inveigled out of the pockets of 
his subjects than to cullect it. It will better 
suit the wishes of the people of France, who 
never liked the Mexican expedition, even when 
it was ‘‘ to reflect eternal glory on France,” and 
who will detest it whenit degenerates into a plun- 
dering raid for the benefit of a few gamblers in 
illegitimate securities. It will better comport 
with the professions of friendship and regard 
lately expressed by the Imperial Government 
for the United States, and secure the two 
countries from a conflict always possible while 
the French flag floats in Mexico. 

And, finally, will it not help to soften the 
bitter hate with which Frenchmen are now re- 
garded in Mexico, and which, if enhanced and 
made permanent, must forever-close the coun- 
try to French commerce and enterprise? 

We shall say nothing of how much better 
such an act, frankly and fully performed, would 
accord with those lofty professions of purpose, 
of enlightenment, regeneration, peace and 
prosperity, with which the Emperor sought 
to justify his original intervention. It would 
not look well in history, nor greatly commend 
the hero of Strasburg to the admiration of pos- 
terity, it it should turn out that the Regenera- 
tor of Mexico ana Defender of the Latin Race 
should end his yrand enterprise by a burglary 
on the Mexican treasury, leaving the Latin race 
to hopeless bankruptcy and consequent politi- 
cal confusion, a hundred times worse than pre- 
vailed when the Regenerator came to its rescue. 








Carrarxs Semmes, of Alabama notoriety, is 
editing a paper in Mobile, from which we extract 
@ paragraph : 


“We have been besten in all our contests with the’ 


Northern people Ly want of energy. While we are day~ 
dreaming or sleeping they are at work; al work like so\ 
many beavers or vees in a hive. If they have a railroad to 
build my | set — at work, and it is built; witness 
road, now ere itself like an 

work 





President Johnson and as oppos-d to the election of any 
candidate who does not suppo't his policy. You, norno 
man living, is authorized to speak for me in political 
matters, and I ask you to desistin the'fature. I want 
every man to vote according to his own judgment, 
without influence from me, Yours, étc. 
“U. 8. Grawr. 

“To Brevet Brigadier-General W. 8. Huixer, New 
or) ” 


Te New Orleans Tribune thus speaks of the 
condition of loyalists in the South : 


“When a teacher to some village and opens 8 
school for colored children, he is turned out and not 
seldom beaten, stabbed or killed. When a man of liberal 
princ’p'es speaks of liberty and human rights in our 
country parishes, he is at once threatened w.th assassin- 
ation. There is no political liberty in the South, out- 
side of a few cities, and even in these cities; under the 
‘ protection ’ of our flag, the incendiaries of Mo ile and 
the assassins of New Orleans and Memphis tell the tale 
of the liberties we enjoy.” 








TOWN COSSIP. 
The Question of the Ceason—Economy. 


Unpovuntepty the question of the coming 
fall and winter, measurably everywhere, and especiaily 
in New York, is that of economy. Before it all other 
considerations sink into insignificance—the political 
chess-board becomes one upon which the game is of 
very little cons quence ; and as this one great question 
is decided, we shall or shal] not be prosperous or even 
comfortable as a commanity. The wiole country is 
plunged into undue expenditure, partially from the 
tault of the residents in each ion, and partially from 
causes over which they have little control; and New 
York, as the virtual metropolis of America, is at the 
head of the costly outlay which approaches absolute 
waste, Too much is spent upon bouse-rents, or the 
fitting and refitting of houses owned by the occupants; 
too much upon the owning of costly equipages, or the 
hir'ng of transient vehicles by those who would be 
very much better in purse and person for more walking; 
too much upon rich and superfluous clothing by both 
sexes (women especially, asa late trial somewhat shame- 
fully demonstrates); too much upon extravagant 
lunches at restaurants that charge Paris prices without 
giving Paris fare—upon reckJess suppers and costly 
wines and cigars at two hundred dollars the'thousand; 
too much at the bar and billiard-table, the race-course, 
and the gambling-saloon, the opera and the evening- 
party—every where, in short, by both sexes and all con- 
ditions. Woe are living beyond our income, more than 
half of us; and the other half, who do not live beyond 
their income, are doing even worse, in setting bad 
examples to tempt their poorer associates into cxtrava- 
gance. Since the breaking out of the war prices have 
raised to something like three times. their former 
standard for uearly every article of consumption; and 
instead of the fact inducing moderation in the use of 
the more cos‘ly luxuries, there has seemed to be a 
general determination to use the more of everything, the 
more it cost. 

There is said to be an end to everything except the 
round circle of a ring, and the end of this state of 
sumptuary and financial effairs is certainly approach- 
ing. More people are badly in debt to-day, and worse 
in debt, than there have ever before been since the 
formation of the republic. Our currency is inflated, 
and a catastrophe, which wil) materially deteriorat~ the 
value oi property and bring down receipts for labor to 
half their presen: figures, may come at any moment, 
Experience has sadly demonstrated that when such 
crashes come, necessilies do not come down 
and as signally. If a general financial and social emash 
is not w take place, the avoidance can only come 
through that immediate return to p®adence which even 
moderate foresight would inculcate. Economy, im- 
mediately and generally is the only hope in 
this crisis; and, our word for it, that the very large per 
cent. of readers that may feel so disposed to scoff at 
the warning of this article, will not feel so disposed to 
scoff before the coming of that spring equinox now less 
than six months removed! The whole country muct 
actually consume Jess, especially in those lines of con- 
sumption which stimulate heavy importations and keep 
foreign exchanges continually running against us (how- 
ever there may be # lull in the exportation of specie for 
a few days, and even a temporary and trifling influx). 
If the winter now almost upon us is to pass prosper- 
ously or even safely, to rich and to poor, the course or 
retrenchment must begin at once. In all the channels 
to which allusion has already been made, and in « 
hundred others of which only the person embarrassed 
can think for himself, there must be s marked reduoc- 





are much better off than with them; and women (pain- 
fal to say, the tempters and active agents in even more 
waste than that of the male sex!) must moderate their 
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her the 
but so angry with the uon-receipt of 
they ave mot yet done slatting and 
by way of venti, sucir 1 humor: whch of 
may happe: ts ve scue, we have no 
it that something c= ca-lieutiy wrong in 
sure as that the city cairous companies have 
allowed to impose upor it:+ pvop!< nutii they have 
neither fear or conscience r-maiuing. Nota day pa-ses 
that we do not see (and feel) one or more vrutes, 
as drivers, who start witn such sv ddentess when they 
ha to take up or set down & ,asto 
throw down half the inevitable row of “ standegs,”” 
we and feresle), and who balance the account by 

aking up with such f-rocious suddenness as to pros- 
trate the few who have befo:e managed to keep their 
feet, and to overthrow balf the lucky pcople on the 
seats. Perhaps vo complaints bave been made to the 
railroad companies in this regard; if none have been 
made, let them ider this a plaint on behalf of 
several thousand outrag-d passengers, and at once set 
on foot inquiries as to the off. nders, and turn them off 
without an hour’s delay. If.they have before heard 
such complaints, and have taken no steps to remedy 
them, they have added one more drop to the overfiow- 
ing cup of monopoly arrogance, to one of the features 
of which we cal:ed attention last week. And if neither 
the companies nor the law Lave y~ By oy! for the 
habituai abuse, let the employers take this ad itional 
warning, that some day a few of th ir cars—if they come 
in at ali—will do so without drivers, the indignant 
sengers having rieen in r: volt, aiter suff-r ng to the 
verge of endurance, and ridded the roads of the offen- 
ders by flogging them to the last gaep of life! 

New York the World’s Centre—Tele- 
graphing. 

That New York is the most coinfortable of cities In 
all the world—the place where one can enjoy most of 
what otherwise needs must be sought throu; bh many 
different ciimes—has long been a well-known fact; but 
it has scarcely Leen so well recogn zed that New York 
is also the actual centre of in:ormation, spite of the 
pretensions of London and Paris. Perhups knowledge 
on this subject will be somewhat increased, now that 
the cable affords additional) .-— for studying 
importance and ente prise. Every morning, for weeks 
(except wben a Newfoundland cabie has chanced to lie 
8 littie unquietly), the New Yorkers have had the privi- 

of reading 
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ing all the items of interest from 

the day or evening previous, in alditicn to 
on news from tueir own continent. And no 
doubt impression bas been general that the 
Londoners and Parisians enjoyed the same privilege with 
reference to news from this side of the world. Nothing 
of the kind—al) that the enterprise of the 
mewspapers permits them to order daily from the 
Western World, by cable, is the p ices of stocks and a 
few other items of commercial interest. Any event less 
important than a nationul :ebellion or the bu ning 
down of the capitol, might occur here, and neither 
John Bull or Johuny Crapaud would be at all likely to 
know the fact until the arrival of a steamer should put 
him in in of an American news: report, 
Decidedly this is the New World (i. ¢., the live one), 
and the good people on the other side of the Atlantic 
com e Old (i. ¢., the halt-2sleep and behind the 
age.) More than ever, now, New York is the centre of 
intelligence as well as erjoyment; and a few sea thd 
adding Ww its delights, as well as ite facilities for keeping 
= ev ing occurring oa the face of the my 

double its population trom the mere know! of 
these advantages. 

Madame Ristori’s Medea. 


Last week we gave a life-like portrait of the great tra- 
who is the sensation of the day, in her citizen's 
and showing markedly the power with which she 
moves her audiences to tears or indignation. This week 
we give an engraving of her appearance in that first 
character with which she has commenced ber triumphs 
on the American stage—that of Medea: the or.ginal 
picture made of her some years ago by the master-hand 
of Ary Scheffer, and of which so-called copies have seve- 
ral times been presented, really conv+ ying but little im- 
of the restrained ey of the tragedienne. 
Eisdame Ristori’s Medea a study in as the 
thousands who have already seen her can bear witness, 
She moves her audience deeply but silently by the ex- 
‘site play of her features, the appropriate motion of 
fina and body, and the perfect melody of a low voice, 
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i operatic 

of fearful power, and some other artistes that might be 
have compelled sympathy by the | briousness 
demeanor; but it has remained for ame Ris- 
exhibit a Medea who wins sympathy without 
with the ay bees know: of = mes 

te y for -you' 0 
; it remained 


= Creusa ; 
uchusively, that ali thé great effects of 
may be produced without resort to 
w might not heve place in an or- 
-room. In this light, Madame Ristori is 
the most remar actress who has 
ever stepped foot on the a a 
fection of sustained and yet restrained power ; and what- 
ever may be her subsequent triumphs, New York play- 
will Bot soor —— = the ogy oy Colchian 
when pping (as iv scene we 
— wnt dasetinat ges hecktaainy oven, tee aonth of 


Other Amusements in the City. 

For the week ending 24 of October the principal fea- 
tures at the city theatres, not before alluded Ww, have 
been as f with announcemen'!s for the present 
week: At the Madame Ristor: has 
made three Stuart (Queen 
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Home,” and“ Footprints in the Snow,” and Mr. Bar- 
yet announcing his novelties on his return 

*** At the Theatre Frangais (off nichts), 
Pye? filling a blank acceptably, with the 
Alcantara” in Enzilsh, and “ Rigoletto” 
ope-as in Italian, his principal female 
Geary, Miss Fanny ton, Miss 
hton, etc. * * * M er Max Maretzek is 
open a season at ‘he Brook'yn Academy of 

of October, with Ronconi, Mss 

ete., in “Crispino;” and at Irving Hall M. 
the illusionist, just vanished in the smoke of his 
necromancy, to give place to those (alleged to be) 
charming drawing-room and “‘ patchwork "’ artistes, Mr. 


Wie 
Fa ubs 
fe: re 


A 
g 
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air 


and Mrs. Hi Paul. * * * Most of the houses have 
continued drawing very well (like the leading artists of 
FRranx 's), apd dramatic season Las certainly 


opened 
means 


is pecuniary results, and by no 
as 
public view, 


to the talent brought into 








Tae Jonnstown Acocrpent.—An inadver- 


tence, last week, caused an error in crediting the pho-. 


pher who furnished us with the portrait of Miss 
Cannon, one of the injured in the Johnstown 


Be 


Statler, not “Slatter,” as unfortunately printed in the 
number containing the illustrat.ons. 








BOOK NOTICES, &C. 


Tue Atlantic M , for October, published 
by Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, has several readable 
articles; among them, “ Childhood; a Study ,”” embody- 
ing in an evidently truthful manner the wriier’s earliest 
recollections; “ Farmer Hill’s Diary,”’ a love tale in the 
form of a diary; “ The Darwinian Theory,” advocating 
the views of Darwin; “ Various Aspects ot the Woman 
Question,” a dialogue, in which the smartest things 
are very properly sa‘d on the side of woman; “ Sc*rabmi 
ed Altri,” an amusing article on beetles; ‘‘ Passages 
from Hawthorne’s Note Books; ‘The No:man Con- 
quest,” accomplished just eight hundred years ago; a 
critique upon e Eliot’s Novels; and two poems- 
“H r Pilgrimage,” by Gen. H. B. Sargent, and “‘ Mian- 
towona,” by T. B. Aldrich. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— George A. Barber, of Detroit, Michigan, challenges 
any printer in the world to a trial of in composi- 
tion, during ten hours, or for six dvys of ten hours each, 
ior two thousand (o five thousand dollars—solid struight 
matter; the match to come off thr:o months after the 
acceptance of the challenge. Cannot New York accom- 
modate this arrogant Michigander? or when (did the 
aneows of the metropolitan type-setiers lose their cun- 

ug 


—— The Rev. John Pierpont, recently deceased, was 
Pres dent of the Spiritual Convention recently heid at 
Providence, R. L. On g the chair ou that occasion, 
Mr. Pi:rpont, made a solemn promise to his fellow- 
spiritualiste that he wouid communicate with them after 
his death. He made the same promis-to some ot his 
brethren in Washington, Tue spiritualist circles of that 
city, it is said, cre now anxiously awaiting the visit of 
*s spirit. As nothing has as yet been heard 


frow the divine, they are engaged in making excuses 
or his, 
—— An exchange says that Georgia is the healthiest 


of all the South rn 8, except Florida, and is 
healthier than any New England Siate, except Vermont. 
Of the whole thirty-five States there are, accord’ng to 
this statement, but — that are hea!thier than Georg'a. 
It it should be true, the well-known horror of the Vir- 
ginia and oe saves at the bare idea oi being 
“sold away down in Georgia,” alieged to have been on ac- 
count of the unhealthy climate, must have been all a 
fancy and a delusion, like mai y other terrors that have 
universality but no foundation. 


—— An old man, named Gabriel Haub, aged sixty, 
and a maiden only twelve years old, named Matt.e 
Moon, were united in marriage, in Louisviile, Ky., last 
Satuyay night. Ther- may have been a “t oney-Moon”’ 


~ one side of that macriage; but on the other—doubt- 


—— The once famous “ Elisworth Zouaves,” of Chi- 
cago, are fast running down. The organization now only 
numbers fifty members, The have suffered the usual 
fete of inactive mi itia in war time and soon after—that’s 
all! The New York Militia will find themselves in the 
same position, at no distant day, if new life and energy 
is not intused into them by a domestic broil or some 
other public calamity. 

The Lawrence (Kansas) 7'ribune is responsible for the 
statement that * it is a noteworthy fact that in the City 
of Lawrence, & population of eight thousand souls, 
there has been but one death from dis: ase during the 
month of August. That death occurred yesterday. We 

we can any other town with a like 
lation in the United States to show such a record.” 

'e endorse the Tribune so far as to admit tnat Lawrence 
can beat any other town in the United States, either in 
health or—jibbing / 

—— The prairie-chickens were never more numerous 
than they are this year on the prairies of Lilino.s; and 
never before have they been slaughtered in such num- 
bers, Several hundred are sent daily from Cortland 
cago, and about a tun a day reach that city 
on the Dixon train. It is probable that the absence of 
the hunting fraternity in the army for the past iour 
years bas permitted tie increase of this game, and it is 
an ing tact that the prairies have more of this 
charming game now than when the country was first 
settied. As wheat fields ay” so do the prairie 
chicknes; and if the hunters will but observe the law 
forbidding their slaughter before the 15th of A st, 
they will never be driven from the country, as has 
feared, but there will always remain an abundance, 


priest at Lee, Massachusetts, pub- 
liely reprimanded one of bis flock in church, on one 
late Sunday for being negligent in paying his pew-rent. 
The delinquent arose “spoke out in meeting” in 
reply, whereupon the reverend father laid aside his 
ity, came down from the pul,it, and shook the 
and cumbes by the collar ti] he subsided into a 
silence, All which may have been a very 
ood thing for the reverend father to do in the way of 
feeping up discipline in his congr: g tion, but the ques- 
tien remains wRether such « cou.se will tend to the 
renting of more pews in that church! 

—Acanal petieeses with = =a mysteriously 
disappeared during e great Albany, in 1840, 
ond eas enpposed to have been burned, has just been 
found in a state of excellent prese: vation, though em- 
bedded in the mud for a period o! over twenty-five years. 
An effort is to be made to re. over her cargo, 

— At Chicago, the other d y, while Thad Lincoln, 
the ee oe ee his 

on West Wash the animal too! ht 

aoe tee bim. Ene,” felt with one foot ip the 

stirrup, and bef. re it was released was drage: d several 
undred 





late evening, just aa the parents of young Lix 
about to pt aes in family Hl 


lingering for months in 

was able to be removed, he was 
fivally managed to escape. His letters all miscar- ied, 
and he was unable to hear from home or friends, After 
weary months of wandering, and many adventures in 
Texas and other Sou 


wife was then living ne'was met = 
sistér, who informed him of the sad situation of 

The blow was a terrible one to him, but like the hero 
he was, he left his wife undisturbed with her new hus- 
band, ard came thitner in search of his parentse—the 
one tie to his past life ana love yet remaining unbroken! 
The story of “‘Enoch Arden,” when Tennyson to!d it, 
seemed a shadow it not an exaggeration; but how does 
ant in this new light of an actual occurrence of 


Foreign. 


—— Duke Adolphus, of Nassau, followed the le 
$f Se Kings of Hanover end Saxony. He took with 

m his capital a sum of a milliqn florins to 
the State, and carried off bis cdilionsed ted of beeen. 


—— The Prussian official rt of the battle of 
Koniggratz, computes the loss of the Austrians at 40,000 
men, 18,000 being prisoners without wounds; and the 
Tieoee Of Prassiane killed and wounded at nearly 

, 


—— The total value of the prizes to be given at the 
forthcom ng Paris Exposition is $160,000 in gold. The 
jurymen to decide upon the merits of articles sent from 
the United States are to be selected by the United States 
Commissioners. 


—— A tailor named Needham was recently convicted 
in the Liverpool police court of feloniously cu’ off 
the tails of a number of coats ing at ng a 
crowd which,had congregsted opposite the Adelphi 
Theatre. He had accumu ated quite a pile of cloth when 
arrested. ‘ihe victims made their way Lome in a 
“roundabout” fashion. 4 


—— Victor Emanuel owns an emerald six inches long, 
four broad, and three thick—the largest in the wor 
No doubt about his “baving some:hing green in his 
eye.” 

—— The health of Louis Napoleon is said to be in a very 
critical condition. He lately sent for a London physi- 
cian, who, however, gave a much more favorable 
opinion of his yeneral condition than his own did. He 
is now at Biarritz, while the Empress has gone to Rome 
—80 it is said—to condole with the Pope, Count Bis- 
marck is abou: to pay a visit to Biarritz. 


-—— Bright’s violent speeches seem to have had the 
effect of cooling Gladstone’s reform ardor, who has gone 
to pay a visit to the King of Greece. Gladstone is one 
of the finest Greek sc: olars living, and talks Romaic, 
that is, modern Greek, lke a native. . . 


—— The London pspers do not evince apything like 
the liberality and enterpriss of our New York D pated 
for they only will pay tor the price of stocks and mone- 
- news over the > an — news says boy o 
at the present ra‘es, the ‘elegraph Company 
clearing £900,000 gold @ year. 

—— M. Pulksky, who was for some time in this coun- 
try with Kossuth, was lately pardoned by the Emperor 

Austria, and allowed to visit his daughter who was 
lying dangerously ill in Pesth. Uj, on his arrival there, 
he found that his davghter had died the day before; to 
add to his gr.ef, his wife was seized with chosera, and 
diea a very tew hours afterward. 

—— The Candians, who are in open revolt against 
the Sultan, have appealed to President Johnsun to help 

em. 

—— Of Generel] Durando, the Italian commander, 
who led the first corps d’armee, which was so fiightiully 
cut up at the battle of Custozza, the Paris Debats says, 
that he has all the quulitics but one which go to make 
an accomplished soluier. He is brave, scientific, we 
active, in the prime of life, good-tem firm, jur 
merciful and daring, yet prud: nt ; but be has one fault, 
and that a terrible oue—he is “‘ unlucky.” 








ART, LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND 
STATISTICS. 


Ar Florence, designs were lately solicited 
for a monument to the late statesman, Count Cavour, 
One hundred and forty artiste sent in sketches, all of 
which were rejected. Then came Dupre, who bad not 
competed, and he has been selected to execute the work, 
tor which he is to receive the nice Litue sum of $125,000. 





Tue largest painting known to be now in ex- 
istence is that on the ceiling of the Hall of Hercules, at 
Versailles, the work of Francis Lemoine. It contains 
one hundred and forty-two figures, and is sixt}-four 
feet long by fifty-four broad, without being divided by 
any architectural interruptions. The picture to be 
painted by Rothermel, in the Capitol at Harrisburg, will 
approach very closely to this in area. 

Tux discovery of tin, in large quantities, in 
the Dutch East Indies, has so reduced prices that the 
Cornwall mines of Eagland ean no longer be worked at 
a profit, Machinery recently put up at a cost of fifty 
thousand dollars has been sold for four thousand dol- 
lars. Seventy-eight mines have been wound up com- 
pulsorily, and twenty thousand minors thrown out of 
employment, 


the habit of issuing notes payable on demand, printed 
on paper with ornamental borders, and varying in value 
from vwo to fifty “ teaous,” that is, from about a quarter 
of a dollar to ten dollars, The issuers have, moreover, 
taken a step in advance of our own bankers, for they 
have discovered a method of avoiding 4 run on any par- 


ticular bank, Although the notes profess to be payable 


on presentation, in tact each iseuer is by custora bound 
to give in exchange only one-fifth in copper alloy 
“casb,” the balance in notes of other issuing houses, 
to which the bolder must then repsir to repeat the pro- 
cess; so that when a man changes # note, say for Afty 
teaous, he has usually to visit about six or eight issuing 
houses in succession, some of which may be a mile dis- 
tant trom each other. The benks in fact insure each 
other, a perfection of arrangement at which we have 
not yet arrived. . 





M. Stephan, director of the Marseilles Observatory, 
— Ite position at 14h. 4m. 256, M, T. M. was as 


t Ascension. ....-....+-.20h. 58m. 58s. 
XK. Disiance.....:.-+. «106° 47m. 50s. 

The discovery was tele:raphed to Paris, and on the 
vext evefiing the’ position of the planet at 1ih. 47m. 
57s. P. M. T., was found to be: ; 

Right Ascension..........20h. 2m. 5423s. 
. N. Polar Distance... «106° 43m, 57*1s. 

This discovery, which brings the number of asteroids 
up to eighty-: ight, was made with the new telescope, 
wiich is constructed on @ hitherto untried principle. 
The planet has the appearance ofa star of fh» ninth 
magnitude, : 








A Carrrorw1 correspondent writes: ‘‘ Tower 
Rock is a most singular mass, formed of prismatic 
basaltic columns, which project from the side of a lofty 
peak in the vicinity of Morrisiown, about half a mile 
from the summit. It covers an area on the steep side 
of the mountain of nearly one hundred feet by two 
hundred, and is of a dark-brown color. "These basaiie 
columns vary in lngth from one foot to twenty teet. 
They are six-sided, about fifteen inches ft diameter, lie 
as compactly as the cclls in a honey-comb, aiid are very 
nearly as regular. When struck with any hard sub- 
stance, they give out a sound resembling cast iron. 
They never break like other rocks w'th rough fractures, 
You are certain when you meet a broken one, to find the 
end of the lower portion concave and that of the upper 
part convex, both quite smooth and regular, fiting 
like the head and socket of a hip-joint in an animal,” 





Tuenz is a sudden outbreak of insanity in 
Italy. A letter from Milan says: “ The great number oi! 
cases of sudden insanity that have occurred this sum- 
mer in this part of Italy have been repeatedly notices 
by the Milan pap: rs. ‘Ouses of madness,’ said one of 
these on the 2d of August, ‘follow each other w'th truly 
extraordinary frequency. Not a day passes without 
three or four persons thus attacked being conveyed to 
the hospitals, there to be taken care of until room can 
be made for them in the establishments specially de- 
voted to the cure of insanity.’"" The same writer, 
founding his conclusions upon personal observation and 
the details of cases reported im the Milan papers, att: i- 
butes the cause to political excitement, anxiety abovt 
triends and shocks on learning their deaths, 





THE SOLOIERS AND SAILORS iN 
CONVENTION. 


By far the most imposing demons'ration of 
the present political campiign was the late Convention 
of Sailors and Soldiers at Pittsburg. For its temporary 
chai:mon it selected Mr. Edwin Dudley, a private in @ 
Massachusetts regiment; for permanent chairman, 
General and Goveinor Cox, of Ohio. In all respects, 
whether as regards numbers, character, intel’ect, and 
service in the fieli, it presented a glorious contrast to 
the Custer-Granger, office-seeking affair at Cleveland. 
He must be blind indeed who does not discern that the 
army and navy of the United Stites are {ully determined 
to reap the legitimate fruits of the war. They went 
into the field for a well-defined purpose, and will go to 
the polisto make sure that ‘hat purpose shall be assu-cd. 
We append the resolves of the Soldiers and Sailors at 
Pittsburg: : . 

Resolved, That the action of the present Congress, ip 
passing the ding Consti\utiona] Ameadment, is wise, 
prude: tand just. It clearly d fues American citizen- 
ship, and guaiantees al] his rights to every citizen. It 
places en a just and equal basis the rigl of representa- 

the vote of a man in one S'ate equal! 
potent with the vote of another man in any State. It 
teously excludes from places of honor and trust the 
chief conspirators, iltiest rebels, whose a ie 
crimes have drenched the land in fraternal . it 
ed into the vey frame of our Gov. rnment the invio- 
ability of the national debt, and the nullity forever of 

all ob! ons contracted in support of the rebellion. 

Resolved, That it is unfortunate tor the country that 
these propositions have not been received in the spirié 
of conciliation, clemency and fraternal feeling in wuico 
they were offered, as they are the mildest terms ever 
granted to subdued re 

Resol ‘Lhat the President, as an Executive officer. 
has no right to a policy as against the legislative de- 

ent of the Government. ‘That his attempt to 
n his scheme of reconstruction upon the country 
as 8 as itis unv ise; his acts io sustaining it 
have retarded the restoration of and unity; they 
have converted conquered rebels into impudent claim- 
ants. to rights which they have forfeited and places 
which they have desecrated. If consu 
would er the sacrifices of the nativn useless; the 
toss of the lives of our buried comrades v.in, and the 
war, in which we have so gloriously triumphed, what 
ees Se, in 1864, declared to be a 


Resolved, That the ri tof the conqueror 60 legisinte 
Gedisatcnaes tepteentminde toaieie 
a By the operation of that law for 


the conservation of the ot the whole country, Con- 
te hag the undoubted right to establish measures for 
conduct of the revolted States, and to pass all acts of 


that are necessary for the complete restora- 
tion ofthe Union. , 

That when the Presider t claims that, by the 
aid of the army and navy, he might have made hima-if 
dictator, he insulted every soldier aad sailor in the re- 

understand the 


patri 
civil liberty or popular gover t 
Resolued, That the neutrality laws should be so 
as to give the fullest lirerty to thewitizen con- 


to sustain liberty and cquality 
therefore we tender to ail 
and 





That the Uniqn men of the South, without 
distinction of race or color, are entitled to the gr.titude 
of every loyal soldier and sailor v. ho served his count y 
the rebeliion, and that tm their present 

when they are being per ecuted by 
solely they are now and have been 
to the Government, we will not prove recreant to 
but will etand by and protect with our 
men who remain true to 
are fa'se and faithless. 
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NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FULTON SIKEET DAILY PRAYER MELTING, NOKTH DUICH CHURCH, FULTON, ANN AND WILLIAM STREETS, NEW YORK, SEPT, 241H, 1866. 


THE FULTON STREET PRAYER- 
MEETING ANNIVERSARY. 
Tue Fulton Street Daily Prayer Meeting held 


its Ninth Anniversary at the Old North Dutch Church, 
Fulton, Ann and William streets, on Monday, Sept. 24th; 
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and we give in the present number a graphic picture of 
the highly interesting exercises ov that occasion, while 
the anniversary makes it only proper thata little renewed 
attention should be paid, im words, to an institution 
which has for its end so pure a benevolence. 

The Fulton Street Prayer Meeting originated in 1857, 


BOGUEMIL DAWISON, THE EMINENT GERMAN TRAGEDIAN, NOW PERFORMING AT 1HE STADI 
THEAIRE, BOWERY, N. Y. 


through missionary work then being done in connection 
with the North Dutch Church. Rev. J. C. Lanpheir was 
at that time engaged as a missionary to canvass that part 
of the city embodying the peculiarly mercantile portion ; 
and the idea of a daily prayer meeting at noon came to 
him as a happy thought, from the remembrance that at 
that hour most of the merchants and their clerks en- 
joyed an hour of leisure, and that, consequently, an 
attendance of those classes might often be secured, un- 
attainable under any other possible arrangement, His 
idea, of course, was not confined exclusively to mer- 
chauts, but embraced mechanics, professional men, 
artists, and many others who could find the same tem- 
porary release from the cares of business, and who 
might be likely to welcome the opportunity to engage in 
brief religious exercises better fitting them for the re- 
newed conflict with the world. And only powers higher 
and judgments more unerring than those of earth can 
estimate the good that may have been achieved through 
the nine years of the existence of this meeting, in the 
way of calming excitements, nipping in the bud pai- 
tially-formed evil intentions, inducing repentances and 
stilling the fierce waves of human passion; not to ap- 
proach that other and more solemn question, with 
which we are not expected to express an authoritative 
familiarity, of the souls that may eventually have been 
won to the “‘ Better Way.”’ 

All the. evangelical denominations of Christians have 
united in the holding of this meeting, habitually—the 
bitterness of sectarian warfare seeming to be laid aside 
in its behalf, as it is not commonly under the best con- 
sidered effort; and if the Fulton Street Prayer Meeting 
had answered no other end, it would have accomplished 
a great benevolence in thus bringing the members of 
different communions to a better understanding of the 
great truth that there may be different roads, and yet 
all right ones, leading to Christian purity and Christian 
reward. At no distant day, it would seem, the Old 
North Dutch Church, the best memorial of the Knick- 
erbockers now existing ‘down town,’’ must fall before 
the demands for mercantile space; and when that 
event occurs, the Prayer Meetings held there will be 
remembered with a double interest, of which regret for 
the loss of the old temple must form no small part. 

The Anniversary Meeting of Monday, September 24th, 
was a highly interesting one, fully warranting the promi- 
nence we have given it in illustration. All the denomi- 
nations were fully represented in both clergy and laity, 
while the business world filled the entire body of the 
church. Rev. Dr. DeWitt, one of the pastors of the 
church, opened the exercises in a most feeling manner, 
ahd was followed by Rev. Dr. Dowling in an intelligent 
review of the nine years’ existence of the Meeting; after 
which, Rev. Peter Stryker, Rev. Mr. Everett, Rev. Mr. 
Sutphen, Rev. Messrs. Fox and Gallagher, and Mr. 
Wetmore, spoke ably of the great interests inyolved. 
The exercises were concluded by a prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Marsh, and the singing of *‘ Praise God, from whom alj 
blessings flow,” after which the assembly separated, 








German tragedian, whuse likeness to President Andrew 
Johnson, by the way, is so striking, that the likeness cf 
the one is often mistaken for that of the other, Mr. 
Dawison, who has only lately reached America, has al- 
ready made, in his brief engagement at the (German) 
Stadt Theatre, an enviable reputation among Germano- 
American play-goers and the comparatively few mere 
English speakers who have been compelled by his 
world-wide fame to see him as one of the “noted men 
ot the day.’’ Oddly enough, Mr. Dawison’s first appear- 
ance on the American stage was made in the part of 
Othello (a madly-jealous character) on the same evening 
which saw Madame Ristori’s debut in the Theatre 
Frangais in the part of Medea—another madly jealous 
character! Of the early life and career of this tragedian 
it is sufficient to say that he was born in Warsaw, 





JAS. D. W. LOVETT, LOWELL B. B. CLUB, 
LOWELL, MASS. 

Poland, in 1818; that he was first, as a boy, a copyist 
a lawyer in his native city; that he afterward became ° 
clerk in the office of the Gazeta (newspaper) of WarseW; 
that he began studying the German and French la” 
guages at the age of 19-20; and that he went on the stage 
in 1837.. After visiting Wilma and Lemberg, he we 


. " - to see 
enabled, through the assistance of Count Skar!« k, to® 4 
the principal theatres and companies of Germany Se 
France, and thus to perfect himself in both the 12 


na . in 
and so ended the Ninth Anniversary of the Fulton Street | guages and in stage business. He went to G« rmany 


Prayer Meeting, and no doubt the last ever to be held 
within the walls of the venerable Old North Dutch. 


BOCUEMIL DAWISON, THE GERMAN 
TRACEDIAN. 


: Ove of our illustrations this week is an ex- 
* cellent portrait of Boguemil Da wison, the distinguished 





| burg, Vienna, Dresden, and other seats of 


1846, and thenceforth devoted himself entirely th 


, a there 
German stage, on which, within a very few y* ir po 
after, he came to have no master and few rivals, ; > ] 
Continent 


< 
learning and fashion, have alternately witnessed bit 


| histrionic triumphs, many of them in those Shakspearis? 
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characters for which he seems to have imbibe 
German penchant, and in-many of which he 1s ackp 
ledged to be among the truest of living exponents. , 
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intention, long entertained and ex- 
pressed, has atlength been carried out 
jn his visiting America this year; and 
at the Stadt Theatre, as already said, 
ne has certainly commanded universal 
respect and applause in his opening 
characters of Othello, Narcisse, Shy- 
lock, ete., to be followed, during his 
resent engagement, by nearly the 
whole well-known tragic repertoire of 
classic English and American actors. 











OUR BASE BALL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 


Tur subject of our sketch of | 
this week is Mr. D. W. Lovett, the 
pitcher of the Lowell Club of Boston, 
who is not only regarded as the repre- 
sentative player of his own club, but 
in the estimation of a large number of | 
the New England fraternity, as the | 
pest general player in the Eastern 
States. As Captain of the now “ Cham- 
pion Club” of New England, his 
unassuming manner and gentlemanly 
‘aeportment have made him respected 
and esteemed by all under his com- | 
mand; in fact, he is probably the | 
most popular ball-player in the East. 
Until last fall his position was that of | 
short-stop of the Lowell Club, in which 
he excelled; by the resignation of Mr. 
Miller, the former pitcher of the a 
Lowells, Mr. Lovett was chosen to fill 
that important position, and the success 
achieved by the club since he has 
handled the ball as pitcher is a suffi- 
cient evidence of his effective services 
in the position. His fielding in the 
position is admirable. Sure as a catcher, 
unerring in his aim in throwing, on 
the qui vive in preventing bases from 
being stolen, and hav ng great com- 
mand of the ball in delivery, he ap- 
proaches nearer the Creighton stand- 
ard than almost any other pitcher we | 
know of. His pluck in facing swiftly 
batted balls is also noteworthy, the 
instance in which he made the splendid 
catch in the Harvard match affording 
a practical illustration of the fact to 
the admiration of all who witnessed it. | 
As a batsman, he ranks with the best; 
his hits in the matches in Brooklyn, in 
1865, being features of the Lowell play. | 
@As a gentlemanly exponent of tre 
attractive features of our National 
Game, Mr. Lovett bas no superior, and 
hence the respect in which he is held 
by all who know him, and especially 
by his club. The Lowell Club, by the 
way, is the leading organization of 14 
New England, and to the energy and | 
perseverance of its worthy originator, | | 
Mr. James A. Lowell, is the game Nit 
mainly indebted for its present popu- 
larity in New England. The club | 
numbers over one hundred and twenty . 
members, and when first organized 
was composed chiefly of youths from 
the High and Latin Schools of Boston, | 
and now includes members of the best 
society of Boston. 


GRAVE OF CORNELIUS 
HARNETT. 


Amone our illustrations this 
week is a view of the grave of Cor- 
nelius Harnett, one of the early and 
constant patriots of the Revolution, 
at St. James’s Church, Wilmington, 
North Carolina; and as we, as a people, 
have a somewhat ungrateful habit of 
forgetting those to whom our obliga- 
tions have been of long continuance, a 
few wofds of reminder of the history 
of Mr. Harnett will not be out of place. 

Cornelius Harnett was born in Eng- 
land,ofa wealthy and influential family, 
in April, 1723, but removed to North 
Carolina at an early age, and acquired additional pro- 
perty and distinction there. He was among the 
earliest and most vigorous declaimers against the 
Stamp Act, and acquired such a reputation in that 
‘rebellious’ direction, that when Josiah Quincy, 
of Massachusetts, passed a night at his house, in 1773, 
he named Harnett “the Samuel Adams of North 
Carolina.”” In 1775 he became first President of the 
Provincial Council of North Carolina (really Governor 
of the Colony), and in that capacity put a reso- 
lution before that body instructing the congres- 
sional delegates from North Carolina to cast their votes 
for a Declaration of Independence. When the Declara- 
tion arrived in Carolina, after ite signature on the 
Fourth of July, 1776, Mr. Harnett read it aloud to an 
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immense assemblage, at Halifax, amid the heartie 
patriotic demonstrations; and he so conducted himself, 
generally, that when Sir Henry Clinton issued his pro 
clamation there in the same year, Mr. Harnett had the 
honor, with Robert Howe, of being excepted from the 
offered pardon. When the British forces took posses- 
sion of the country around Cape Fear River, in 1779, 
Mr. Harnett fell into their hands, and he died withou 
regaining his liberty—one of the truest and most noted 
Southern martyrs to the great cause. His grave, too 
ittle known (as is his history), merely presents two 
uprigit slabs of brown stone at the head and the foot 
with the simple inscription on the former : 


** Cornelius Harnett, died 1781, uged 58 years.’’ 








ST. HELENA CHURCH, BEAUFORT, | 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Tue parish to which this venerable church | 
belongs was founded A. D., 1712. The building has | 
undergone several renewals and enlargements. Partly 
on this account, partly through adaptation to the de- 
mands of the climate, it has little pretension to archi- 
tectural beauty. As the steeple was tottering from age, 
a portion of it was removed a few yearsago. The con- 
gregation, which worshiped here before the war, was | 
distinguished for piety, intelligence and high social | 
culture. It was composed largely of the cotton 


planters of this and the neighboring Sea Islands, who | 
passed the winter on their estates and the summer in | 
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the town. It comprised many families 
of descent, distinguished alike in the 
field, in the forum and the pulpit, 
While such were the occupants of the 
body of the church, the spacious 
galleries, according to a custom pre- 
valent along the coast of the State, 
were appropriated to their slaves. The 
colored communicants outnumbered 
the white. During the colonial period, 
rector followed rector in rapid suc- 
cession. The missionaries sent out 
from England were unworthy repre- 
sentatives of the Mother Church. 
The recent history of this parish, how- 
ever, presents a striking contrast to 
this rapid and unfavorable change. 
The present rector, the venerable and 
honored Dr. Walker, has for forty 
years ably, faithfully and lovingly cared 
for his flock. 

The antiquity of the church is mark- 
ed by the many tablets, slabs and 
vaults, which shroud its dead. Fora 
century and a half it has been the 

channel through which there has 
| flowed a constant stream of life, rising 
| im the cradle, emptying in the grave. 
But its doors are now closed. During 
the occupation of the town by the 
forces of the United States, the church 
was used as a hospital. The pews, 
pulpit, desks and altar were at first 
removed to a place of safety, but 
afterward destroyed. The organ has 
disappeared, The old church is now 
as silent as the graves around it, but 
at times this silence is broken. The 
doors of St. Helena are only thrown 
open now to admit to the last rites of 
the church the remains of some for- 
mer worshiper of this parish, the acts 
of confiscation which have banished 
the old proprietors of the parish 
having still left them the right of 
sepulture, 








| DANIEL WESSTER. 


Tue last number of Fraser's 
Magazine has a gossiping article on the 
City of Washington, which is full of 
anecdotes, most of them not altogether 

{| new, which the writer has recorded for 
the amusement of his readers. 

A curious remark of Jefferson Davis 
is the first on which we stumble. It 
was proposed to have the walls of the 
Capitol decorated with an allegorical 
representation of the different sections 
of the Union. In one sketch New 
England was represented by symbols 
of education and manufactures; the 
West by prairies, plows and steamers ; 
the South by an Arcadian scene, with 

| a negro in the midst, sleeping on a ba'e 
of cotton. Mr. Davis, who was one ot 
the commission, made a single com- 
ment on the picture: ‘“‘ What becomes 
of the South when that negro wakes 
up?” 
We turn over a few pages, and light 
on an Indian who came to Washingtor 
| about some treaty, was tricked out in a 
civilized dress, and sent back to his 
tribe wit a whisky bottle in each 
pocket. The tribe ‘“ watched his new 
style of behavior with silent wonder 
for a day or two, and then quietly 
killed him.”’ 
| From the Indian’s whisky-bottle we 
go on to Daniel Webster, under the in- 
fluence of more refined potations. At 
a public dinner, where Webster was to 
| speak, he had to be prompted by a 
| friend; and, on his making a pause, the 
friend behind insinuated “national 
debt.” Webster at once fired up: 
«And, gentlemen, there’s the national 
| debi—it should be paid; yes, gentle- 
men, it should be paid, and d——d if it 
shan’t be. I’ll pay it myselt! How 
much is it.” And as he made this 
query with drunken seriousness of a 
gentleman néay him, taking out his pocket-book, which 
was always notoriously empty, the absurdity was too 
much for the audience. Another of his speeches is 
reported in full, and, as it is very brief, we will 
do it the like compliment: “‘ Men of Rochester, I am 
glad to see you, and I am glad to see your noble 
city. Gentlemen, I saw your falls, which I am told are 
one hundred and fifty feet high. That is a very inter- 
esting fact. Gentlemen, Rome had her Cesar, her 
Scipio, her Brutus; bv.t Rofhe in her proudest days had 
never a waterfall a hundred and fifty feet high! Gen- 
tlemen, Greece had her Pericles, her Demosthenes and 
her Socrates; but Greece in her palmiest days NEVER 
had a waterfall a hundred and fifty feet high! Men of 
Rochester, goon. No people ever lost their liberties 
who had a waterfall one hundred and fifty feet nigh!” 
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THE VILLAGE AT EVENING. 


Ir rests within those evening rays, 
Like peace in Heaven's smile ; 

Dealth glows upon the village ways, 
Acd beauty f.ee from guile. 


Tar from ibe scenes of struggling pride, 
Contentment is its own ; 

Simplicity is there untried, 
And strife is there unknown, 


The cottage by the sunny rill, 
The fruit-trees bending oer, 

The shadows of the silent mill, 
The grouping at the door ; 


Childhood’s sweet laugh ‘mong voices deep 
The birds’ wild parting lay, 

The homeward steps of those who keep 
Blithe sounds upon their way; 


The feeling of the laborer free, 
The love of his small home, 
Whence happy eyes look forth to see 
The father smiling come. 
* * * * . . 
The clouds are gathering into night, 
The hum of live is o’er; 
Glimmering is each cottage light, 
Few steps pasa by the door! 


The day is told, the prayer is said, 
Sleep is above them all ; 

May happiness in dreams be shed, 
And joy wake morning’s call! 








TEE OuUTCASsST. 


1.—THE HOMICIDE. 


Or all the territories which form the Mexican 
tonfederation, Sonora, alone, on account of its 
etruggies with the Indian tribes, has preserved 
its physical traita apart from the rest. The man- 
pers of the inlabitants Lave a certain Indian 
ecloring which distinguishes them from those of 
tue interior provinces. 

The climate is temperate and healthy, and the 
aoi} fertile. Hermosillo, made celebrated by the 
«s; edition of Count Raousset de Boulbon, is one 
o! iis principal towns. 

We are about to speak of events anterior to the 
time of the separation of Mexico from the mother 
country. 

Una the day when this recital commences, be- 
‘ween three and four o'clock in the afternoon, 
*uon the inhabitants, to enjoy their siesta, had 
retured witbin their dwellings, a crowd of Leperos, 
.jumbuginos and Rateros, in other words, lazza- 
coui, blacklegs and vagabonds, were making loud 
outerics in the street Del Rosario. 

some Spanish soldiers strove in vain to estab- 
fisn order. The tumult, far from diminishing, 
»uiy the more increased. A number of Hiaquis 
indians mixed with the crowd, crying and ges- 
ticulating more than all the rest. The windows 
of the houses were soon crowded with the heads 
of men and women, who fixed their regards on 
that part of the town from which thick clouds of 
xinoke arose,moving in a dense column toward 
tie sky. It was smoke from a mansion on fire, 

All at once the crowd quickly broke into two 
parts, leaving the middle of the street open, asa 
svuth about sixteen years of age rode ap ut a des- 
perate gallop, on a half tumed horse. 

“Stop him!” cried some. ‘Lasso him!” 
ahouted others. 

The daring lad continued his course as rapidly 
as was possible, but bis progress became more 
and more impeded by advancing crowds running 
to the fire. 

**To the devil with the fool!” exclaimed the 
Vaquero, or herdsman, whom the lad had nearlye 
upset in moving through the crowd, ‘ Wait a 
iuttle, Picaro,” 

In saying this, he unraveled the lasso, which he 
eurried at his waist, and began to pursue the 
horseman, The crowd, understanding his inten. 
tion, applauded with enthusiasm. 

“Do not miss him, Cornejo,” exclaimed a group 
of Vaqueros, clapp'ng tieir hands, 

Cornejo, for that was the name of the Vaquero 
with the lasso, approached nearer to the youth, 
betore whom obstacle after obstacle had arisen to 
mupede his flight. Aware of the peril that threat- 
ened him, tie youth turned in his saddle, and 
ciied out to the Vaquero in @ supplicating tone, 
ax to one liv knew: 

**Cornejo! let meescape!”  . 

“No, no!” shouted the crowd; “lasso him; 
laseo him!” 

“ Surrenucr yonrself,” spoke the Vaquero, “ or 
1 will lasso you like a Ciboto,” 

“T will not surrender,” replied the boy, 

rhe crowd followed the two speakers, yelling 
aud howling vociferousy. 

*Let me go, I beg of yon,” cried the boy, “or 
{ swear by all the saints I wui slay you!” 

The Vaquero only laughed in derision, and 
made the laeso whirl around his head. 

*Tuke care, Rafael!” cried he; “for the last 
cine, wil] you surrender ?” 

**No, a thousand times no!” replied the youth 
with energy. 4 

* Plame yourself, then,” said the Vaquero, The 
lasso whistled and flew. Then oecurred a strange 
scene. 

Phe youth, with great agility, sprang from the 
saddle, on which the lasso harmlessly fell, He 
iounded on the Vaquero like a jaguar, overturn- 
1ug Lim by the shock, and before any one could 
interfere, Le plunged into his neck the knife which 
he carried at his girdle, The Vaquero writhéd 
fur some seconds, and then rested immovable. 
le was dead! 


While the crowd uttered a cry of borror, quick 
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as lightning the youth was again in the saddle. 
He speedily rode off unmolested, stimulating to 
the utmost the energies of his horse. 

The Juez de Letras, the criminal judge, flanked 
with a bevy of officers, arrived at the place of the 
homicide, as is usual in such cases, when it was 
too late. The magistrate, a man about fifty years 
of age, little and full-bodied with an apoplectic 
face, took snuff from a diamond-studded goid box. 
He hid under an apparent good nature a pro- 
found avarice, coupled with extreme tact, while 
at the same time he was possessed of a sang froid 
that nothing could disturb. ; 

Contrary to what might have been supposed, 
the worthy magistrate did not appear to be the 
least disconcerted at the flight of the assassin. 
He moved his head up and down, two or three 
times, as if he were making some very serious re- 
flections, cast a scrutinizing look around on the 
crowd, winked his little gray eyes, or rather 
nearly closed them by bringing the lids tegether, 
and biew in a pompous manner his big snufly 
nose, 

* Poor Cornejo!” said he, “this was sure to 
happen to him, one day or other.” 

“ Yes,” remarked 4 Lepero, “he was skillfully 
killed.” ? 

“That is what I think,” said the judge; “the 
one who gave that blow understood it. He is a 
practical hand.” 

““Why, please your exccellency,” replicd the 
Lepero, ‘Le is only a boy!” ; 

“Bah!” said the judge, “he is no boy.” 

**Tt was Rafael, I do assure your excellency, the 
eldest son of Don Ramon Garillas de Saavedra, 
who killed him,” said the Lepero. 

“ Why, it is not possible!” remarked the judge, 
with secret satisfaction. ‘‘ Rafael is only a boy, 
and he could not undertake to quarrel with Cor- 
nejo, who could readily overcome him and squeeze 
him to death in his arms.” 

“It is as I have stated to your excellency,” re- 
plied the Lepero, “as many here will testify. 
He gambled this morning at the house of Don 
Aguilar. He played at monté. As the chances 
were not in his favor, he lost all his money. He 
then cried out that he had been cheated and 
robbed, quarreled with the proprietor, upset the 
stove and cooking utensils, and set fire to the 
house. In making his escape, Cornejo would have 
lassoed him, so he killed Cornejo.” 

* Cospita,” exclaimed the judge. ‘Be not dis- 
turbed, my good friends; justice will be avenged!” 

The magistrate ordered the body of the dead 
man to be carried to the porch of a neighboring 
church, and to be prepared for interment. He 
then returned to his dwelling, put on his traveling 
apparel, placed a pair of pistols in his belt, and 
attached a long sword to his side. 

Ten alguacils, armed to the teeth, and mounted 
on powerful horses, soon rode up to the door, A 
servant brought for the judge a vigorous and 
noble-looking black horse. The magistrate mount- 
ed, placed himself at the head of his men, and set 
off, followed by the troop at a brisk trot. 





Il.—THE FARM OF THE MIRACLE, 


Tae environs of Hermosillo are veritable deserts. 
The road which leads from the town to the Haci- 
enda del Milagro, or the Farm of the Miracle, is 
the most arid. 

There are to be seen the fir, the gum, and the 
Peruvian grape-vine, with its red and peppery 
fruit, the cochinea] plant, and the cactus. After 
traveling some five or six leagues over a solitude, 
the eye reposes with delight on a beautiful spot, 
which seems all at once to rise from the bosom of 
the sands. 

This spot is called the Hacienda del Milagro, and 
at the fime of which our narrative treats was one 
of the largest in the province. The farm-house 
was & mansion two stories high, with a terraced 
roof, covered with compressed earth. In the 
interior a large hall opened into saloons and 
sleeping chambers, The saloons and chambers 
were sumptuously furnished, while everything 
within the mansion and throughout the entire 
domain gave evidence of the wealth and refined 
taste of the inmates, There were numerous out- 
houses for the servants and field laborers, 

It was a festal day atthe Hacienda, It was the 
epoch of the malanza del ganado—the slangliter- 
ing of the cattle, The peons, or field-laborers, had 
constructed an enclosure, into wish they drove 
the cattle. They then separated the fat from the 
lean, causing the fat ones to go out one by one 
from the enclosure, 

A Vaquero, armed with a sharp instrument, in 
the shape of a crescent, furnished with sharp 
points, a foot apart, steod at the gate of the en- 
closure, and cut, with great adroitness and dex- 
terity, the ham-strings of the poor beasts as 
quickly as they passed him, If by any chance 
be missed a stroke, a second Vaquero on horse- 
back followed the animal at a gallop, drew a lasso 
round its horns, and kept him a prisoner until the 
former completed lis work, 

A gentleman about forty-five years of age, his 
shoulders covered with a zarape, or light Mexican 
shawl, his head protected from the rays of the 
sun by a large straw hat, contentedly surveyed 
the scene, smoking a cigarette of Iudian corn, 

This gentleman was Don Ramon Garillas de 
Saavedra, the proprietor of the Hacienda, desceud- 
ant from a pure Castilianrace, His marriage with 
Dofia Isabella, his wife, had been merely a 
marriage de convenance, contracted with a view 
to fortune, but which, notwithstanding, had 
rendered them comparatively bappy, 

Doiia Isabella passed her time in attending to 
the cares of her children, Her husband, absorbed 
in the management of his estate or the pleasures 
of the chase, spent his time apart from her, some- 
times remaining absent for mouthe, 

Rafael, to whose exploite of the morning we 
have alluded to, was the eldest of their children. 
Don Ramon, always kind to his wife, whom he 
had never given himeelf the trouble to study, 
beeved her to be one of the happiest women ia 


the world, and she was so in effect, since she was 
surrounded by her children. 

The sun had set, the sky lost its purple tint, 
and grew dark, the wind began to blow with a 
toree which bespoke one of those storms which 
arise so suddenly in those tropical regions. 

The major-domo of the Hacienda having shut 
up in the enclosure the rest of the cattle, the 
Vaqueros and the peons proceeded in a body to- 
ward the farm-house, where the ringing of a large 
bell informed them that supper was nigh. 

‘Ah, well, Eusebio,” said Don Ramon to the 
major-domo, “how many heads have we this 
year?” 

“* Four hundred and fifty-nine,” replied Eusebio; 
“sixty-five heads more than last year. The 
jaguars and Apaches have not caused us any real 
damage this season.” 

“No, thanks to your vigilance,” remarked Don 
Ramon; “and I shall endeavor to recompense 
it.” 

**My recompense is in the good word your ex- 
cellency gives me,” returned Eusebio. 

“That is by no means sufficient,” said Don 
Ramon ; “but let us say nothing more about it 
for the present. Let us go into supper and close 
the gates for the night.” 

As Don Ramon spoke they entered the court- 
yard of the Hacienda, Eusebio obeyed the 
direction he had received, and closed the gates, 
as he was accustomed to do. 

In the middle of the hall stood an immense 
table, around whicu were benches of wood, covered 
with leather, and at particular places two carved 
arm-chairs, the accustomed seats of Don Ramon 
and the Senora Dofia Isabella, Behind the arm- 
chairs was a crucifix of ivory four feet in height. 


| It was placed on the wall between two pictures, 
| one representing the Saviour in the Garden of 


Olives, the other the Sermon on the Mount, 
Here and there around the hall were fixed the 
grim heads of jaguars, buffalos and elks, killed in 
the chase by Don Ramon. 

The table was abundantly supplied with lahua, 
or thick soup of meal, with meat, and the puchero, 
a @howder or olla podrida and with pepian, From 
p'ace to place stood bottles of mezcal and decan- 
ters of water. On a sign from Don Ramon the 
repast commenced, ; 

The storm which had threatened a short time 
before now discharged itseJf with great fury. 
The rain fell in torrents, vivid flashes of lightning 
made pale ihe lights in the room, all conversa- 
tion was hushed. 

An overpowering gust of wind, attended with a 
violent clap of thunder, forced open one of the 
windows of the hall, throwing aside all the objects 
it met in its passage, and extinguishing the lights. 
At this moment the beli at the gateway was rung 
with convulsive force, and a voice, as of ope in 
anguish, cried, in a tone of earnest supplication, 
ior kelp. 

Don Ramon hastily arose, and, snatching his 
gun from its resting-place, rushed out of the hall. 
He was soon followed by Eusebio. Two reports 
of the discharge of firearms were heard. After a 
few moments’ painful suspense, Don Ramon 
appeared, bearing, with the aid of Eusebio, a 
heavy burden. Lights having heen obtained, it 
was seen to be the body of a man, who was in- 
sensible from injury or fright. 

Neither the countenance of this man nor his 
drees liad in them anything extraordinary, yet, on 
percciving Lim, Rafael, the eldest son of Don. 
Ktafvel, could not repress emotion, His face grew 
pale as he murmured to himself: 

* {t is the Criminal Judge !” 

It was, in fact, the worthy judge who went out 
from Hermosillo with so brilliant an equipage. 
His long hair, soaked with rain, fell wildly over 
his breast, while bis usually neat apparel was in 
disorder, siained with blood, and torn in many 
places. His rigus hand grasped nervous'y a dis- 
charged pistol. 

favored by the attentions he received, the Judge 
was not slow to recover, He breathed a profound 
sigh, opened his haggard eyes, which wandered 
about listlessly for a time, till by degrees he 
recovered his memory and his strength. Then he 
tixed on Rafael a regard that nailed him to the 
spot. He slowly advanced toward the youth, who 
had no power to move, and placing his band on 
his shoulder, he said, in a solemn voice : 

** 1, Don Liigo Tormeutos de Nebacantros, Judge 
of the Crimina! Court of Hermosillo, in the name 
of the King, arrest this young man for the crime 
of murder.” 

All present were astonished at the charge and 
at the silence of Rafael under the accusation. 
None spoke, save his mother, who cried out, as 
she endeavored to embrace him; 

Save him—save my son!” 

Overpowered by her emotions, she sank in a 
swoon, insensible, to the floor. The misery of the 
household on that night would be painful to 
describe, did it not chance to be impossible, 





IIl.—THE SENTENCE. 

Tue next morning the sun rose splondidly from 
the horizon, ‘I'he onty trace that remained of the 
incidents of the previous night were two magnifi- 
cent jaguars, lying dead at the gate of the Hacienda, 
not far from the liteless body of a horse, mangled 
and much disfigured, 

Eusebio ordered the harness of the horse to be 
removed and the skin of the jaguar to be taken off. 
In giving these directions, however, the faithfui 
aajor-domo was inuch disquieted in mind and lost 
in his conjectures as to the probable fate of 
Rafael. 

The preeeding night after Don Inigo, the Judge 
of the Criminal Court, had made his terrible ac- 
cusation, Don Ramon, notwithstanding the pray- 
ers and tears of his wife, had bound and secured his 
son a prisoner, Then Don Inigo and himself re- 
tired into a separate apartment, where they re- 
mained till a late hour inthenight. What passed 
at this interview none knew but themselves, 

The judge was conducted to his chamber by Don 











lessly bound, in a room, which the father 
over during the night, while the afflicted mother 
knelt and wept silently at the door, impressed 
with the fearful conviction that her first born wag 
to be torn from her forever. . 

While Euseblo was conjectnring what could pos. 
sibly be the termination of the affair, under an ac. 
cusalion of so grave * ature as that brought 
against him by the criminal jadge, Don Ramon 
and Don Inizo made their appearance, 

Don Ramon gave an order for a horse and escort 
of four men to conduct Don Inigo to Hermosillo, 

“I thank you a thousand times,” said Don 
Ramon to the judge ; ‘you have saved the honor 
of my house.” 

“ Do not thank me so cordially, Sefior, for I de. 
clare to you that when I went out yesterday from 
Hermosillo, I had no intention of being agreeable 
to you. I am Judge of the Criminal Court, 
person is killed—a bad fellow, I admit—but the 
slayer is known ; he rides through the town in 
sight of everybody, setting the people and thé 
laws at defiance. I could not refrain from going 
in pursuit of him for the sake of public justice,” 

** It was your duty to do so,” said Don Ramon, 

“That is all very true, but the men who accom. 
panied me and who were bound by tieir allegiaace 
to protect me, abandoned me, cowards and pol 
troons as they are. Alone I had to contend against 
the storm and against the wild beasts that pursued 
me, and had it not been for your timel, aid, 1 
would have died a terribledeath. I had sufficient 
strength in the moment of danger to kill one of the 
tigers, but if you had not come to save me from 
the other, I should have been torn to pieces and 
met the same fate as my horse. I cannot, there. 
fore, arrest the son of the man who has saved my 
life at the peril of his own. It would ve the black« 
est ingratitude.” ¢ 

“I thank your Excellency,” remarked Don Ra- 
mon. 

“No, weare quits, that isall. The thousand pias. 
tres you have insisted upon my taking will only in 
fact serve to shut the mouths of the hungry wolves 
who surround me, I would wish, however, Don 
Ramon, that you should watch over your son, If 
he should tall again into my hands, I know not 
how 1 would be able to save him.” 

“Rest assured, Don Inigo, my son will never 
again fall into your hands,” 

He said these words in so marked a manner that 
the judge could not but remark : 

“Take care of what you do, Don Ramon.” 

“Oh, fear nothing,” said Don Ramon; “ only I 
have desired that my son shall not mount a scaf- 
fold or draw my name into the mud. I shall other. 
wise arrange it.” 

The judge mounted his horse, 

** Adios ! Don Ramon,” said he; “ be prudent, 
That young man may yet live for a good purpose, 
He has a lively blood, that is all.” 

In saying this, the judge bowed to Don Ramon, 
who returned the salutation courteously ; where- 
upon he rode off at a brisk trot, followed by his 
escort, 

At the time and place of which we speak a father 
was sovercign lord and master over his household. 
His judgments were without appeal and were ex- 
ecuted without any opposition. 

The people of the Llacienda knew the firm char- 
acter and implacable will of their master. This 
arose from a high and imperious sense of honor, 
the preservation of which was dearer to him than 
life. 

It was, therefore, with a sentiment of undefina- 
ble fear that they prepared themselves to assist at 
a terrible drama about to be enacted between 
father and son. 

Don Ramon ordered Eusebio to ring the large 
bell, for the purpose of collecting together all the 
people on the farm and attached to the Hacienda 
in the great hall of the house. They were soon 
collected together, impressed with the feelthgs we 
have described. Complete silence was observed. 
A secret anguish, as if a presentiment of an im- 
pending calamity, disturbed their minds at each 
movement in the scene before them. 

After an interval of painful expectation, Dofia 
Isabella entered, accompanied by ber children, 
with the exception of Rafael. She took her place 
upon an elevation prepared for her, at one side of 
the hall. Her face was pale, her eyes yet red from 
weeping. 

Don Ramon next appeared. 

He was clothed in a complete suit of black velvet ; 
a heavy cLain of gold hung from his breast; a hat 
of black felt, with broad brim, ornamented with 
an eagle’s plume, covered his head ; a long sword, 
with the guard in brown iron, hung at his left 
side. 

When Don Ramon had taken his place at the 
right side of his wife, he made a sign to the major- 
domo, who retired, and soon after entered, fol- 
lowed by Rafael. The young man was bare- 
headed und had his hands tied behind his back. 
He was conducted by Eusebio to the place as 
signed lim as the culprit on whom sentence was 
abuut to be pronounced, 

Don Ramon then stood up and spoke to the as- 
sembly : , 

“ T amof an old Christian and Castilian race, 
My ancestors have ever lived with a character 
without stain, Their honor has ever been re- 
garded by them as their chief wealth. That honor 
they have transmitted without stain to me, and I 
would preserve it pure at every price. But my 
eldest son, the inberitor of my name, has just 
soiled it with an indelible stain. Yesterday, at 
Hermosillo, in consequence of a quarrel in & 
gambling-house, he set fire to the place, at the 
risk of burning the whole town, and when a man 
wished to oppose his flight, he killed him with a 
blow of his etiletto. Wuatis to be thought of a 
youth who, at an age & tender, commits such 
daring and enormous crimes, and is endowed with 
the ferocity of a wild beast? Justice should be 
done, and, please Heaven, I will execute it.” 

No one spoke, or knew how to speak, a word in 
favor of the condemned. He was much loved by all 
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dreas in the management of horses and arms, and, | ments having been completed, Don Ramon said, 
above all, in the frankness and good nature which | in a voice, dry and husky : 


were the prominent traits of his character. In 
their own judgments, too, they regarded the life 
of Cornejo at but a small price. Each one was dis- 

d to pardon the young man for an act which 
he had committed in the heat of blood and under 
the influence of great excitement, 

Dofia Isabella, with an imploring ‘gesture to- 
ward Eusebio, motioned to bim that he should 
speak. She had hitherto succumbed to the wishes 
of her husband. But now all the power of her 
nature was opposed to his inflexible determina- 
tion. She deeply loved her children; and Rafael, 
above all, from his impulsive character, had 
engaged the most of her solicitude, 

“Sefior,” said Eusebio, in a tremulous voice, 
J am instructed by my mistress, Dofia Isabella 
to say, that you should remember that Rafael 
js your first born; that however grave his fault 
may be, it should, however, find some leniency 
jn your eyes as his father. I have inquired con- 
cerning the particulars of these offenses, and 
they appear to be—first, the gambling at Don 
Aguilar’s, wherein Rafael having detected the 
fact that he was cheated, threw over by accident 
ahot stove, in a fracas that ensued, and so un- 
intentionally scattered the burning brands that 
get fire to the house. And secondly, when he was 
endeavoring to escape from those who pursued 
him, Cornejo, who knew him well, and who had 
every reason to befriend him, threw himself 
upon him, and with his lasso tried to drag 
Rafael from his horse, and to place him pinioned 
and disarmed in the hands of his enemies. Rafael 
warned him to desist, the man perished, through 
malignity to pursue Rafael, as he thought, to his 
destruction, oe him, Rafael but obeyed 
the instincts of ‘self-preservation, I, therefore, 
implore you as a father to pardon your son for 
what was done under circumstances of great 
excitement.” 

“{t is as a father,” replied Don Ramon, “ that 
my heart must be without pity. Rafael is an 
assassin and an incendiary; he is no longer my 
gon.” 

The poor mother threw her arms around Rafael, 
weeping in despair. all present were moved. 
Don Ramon himself could not restrain a tear. 

“Oh,” cried the mother, at this evidence of his 
feeling, “my son is saved. God has softened the 
heart of a man of iron.” 

“You deceive yourself, madam,” said Don 
Rafael ; “ your son is no longer mine ; he belongs 
to justice.” 

Then fixing on Rafael a look of stern regard, he 
xclaimed : 

* Don Rafael, from this moment you cease to be 
a member of this household, I banish you hence 
23 an outcast from society ; it is henceforth with 
wild beasts you will live, till you die.” 

At this terrible sentence Doiia Isabella sank 
down in a swoon. Rafael had with great effort 
been able to control the emotions which agitated 
him. 

“Do you not see, sir,” he exclaimed to Don 
Ramon, *‘ that my mother is dying.” 

“‘It is you who have killed her,” replied Don 
Ramon. 

Rafael shook asif a serpent had stung him, and 
then sail in reply: 

“ Kill me if you will, but spare my mother. You 
have been without pity for her and for me, but I 
doubt not you will yourself soon require all the 
pity you have denied us, in the desolation of your 

home and your heart.” 

Don Ramon looked at his son for some moments 
in route surprise. 

He then pointed toward the door. The young 
man said : 

‘Lead on, sir; 1 am ready.” 

Then turning toward his mother, as his arms 
were bound, he could but impress a kiss on her 
cold lips. After he had done go, he said to his 
father: 

*] willingly follow you, sir, since I have bidden 
furewell to my mother.” 





IV.—THE BANISHMENT, 


Two Horses, saddled and bridled by Eusebio, 
etood at the door of the Hacienda, Don Ramon 
put himself in the saddle of one of them, and 
placed his son, bound cross-wise, before. 

“Take back the other horse,” he said to 
£usebio ; “1 will not need it.” 

Setting spurs to his heavily-burdened animal, 
he set off at a gallop. 

As soon as the Hacienda was out of sight Don 
Ramon checkea his horse and caused it to stand 
ail. Drawing a silk handkerchief from his 
breast, he bandaged the eyes of his son without 
speaking a word, He then reccmmenced his ride 
vver the bleak desert. The human being who 
could have seen the rider clothed in sable, gliding 
silently over the sands, carrying at his saddle- 
bow a human form helplessly bound, would have 
been struck with terror. Many hours passed 
without a word being said by father or son. 

The desert took from moment to moment an 
appearance more sad and wild; all traces of 
vegetation disappeared. Here and there, how. 
ever, a chaparral would be seen, from the depths 
ol whicL wild beasts howled as the sun went down, 
while heaps of bones whitened the sands, and 

ds of prey flew slowly above the horsemen. 

in those regicns the twilight does not linger. 
4s soon as the sun disappears, it is night. Don 

aon galloped on, till it was about eight o’clock 

he evening. The moon was then throwing its 

t over the boundless plains. He then dis. 

inted, and placed his son on the sand, His 

lovevish vide had lasted over ten hours. His 

j » breathed with difficulty, and was much over- 

come with fatigue. He took off the bridle, and 

sve lim the provender which had been provided 
s0T 2M, 

Don Ramon approacned his son, and cut the 
bandages which covered his eyes. The youth 
6till remained passive, only fixing on his father 
6 ov’ of sterp sod cold regard, His arrange- 
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“You are now more than twenty leagues from 
the Hacienda, in which you are never more to set 
foot. From this moment you are alone, without 
father, mother or family.” ‘ 

Don Ramon walked backward and forward with 
feverish agitation. 

Approaching the boy, he then said: 

** In this sack there are provisions for two days. 
I leave with you this rifled carbine, always true to 
its aim—these pistols, knife, hatchet, and powder 
and balls in these buffalo horns. You will find in 
this sack a steel and tinder-box, and a Bible and 
prayer-book. All is finished between us. Fare- 
well! May heaven have mercy on you—it never 
abandons those who put their trust init. Hence- 
forth, it alone watches over you!” 

After pronouncing these words, Don Ramon 
placed the bridle on his horse, cut the cords 
which bound his son, placed himself in the saddle, 
and rode quickly away. 

Rafael listened with anxicty to the precipitate 
gallop of the horse over the sands, followed it 
with his eyes as long as he was able to distin- 
guish its diminishing form by the clouded light 
of the moon, and when at last it was lost to 
sight, and the consciousness of his desolate con- 
dition came upon him, he carried his hand to his 
breast with a cry of desp:ir, and fell over on the 
sands. 

After ne had galloped for some time Don Ramon 
gave himself up to the guidance of his horse, his 
mind beginning for the first time to be uneasy 
and to question the rectitude of his conduct. He 
lent an attentive ear to the vacue sounds of the 
desert, and listened with anxiety, without being 
able to explain the reason why, but expecting to 
hear an appealing cry from the voice of his 
abandoned son. 

Twice at least he checked his horse, and caused 
him to stand still, as if he obeyed a secret voice 
which commanded him to return to the boy he 
had left alone in the wilderness ; but always the 
indomitable pride of his race would contend with 
the generous impulse of his heart and master it, 
Already the seeds of misery were sown in his 
breast, and as he rode homeward he felt the cold 
chill of desolation. 

The sun was just rising when Don Ramon ap- 
proached the Hacienda, 

He found Dofia Isabella and Eusebio awaiting 
his return, 

“Don Ramon,” said the mother, in a voice of 
great anguish, ‘“‘what have you done with my 
son ?” ; 

Don Ramon could not reply. In seeing the 
grief of his wife, remorse, which had already com- 
menced to prey upon his heart, re-echoed the 
question, ‘‘ What have you done wit your son?” 
It was as the voice of the Lord calling on Vain to 
account for his brother AbeL 

Dofia lsabella was lividly pale; her eyes were 
burning with fever; they were red and dry. Two 
lines, dark and deep, beneath them, rendered 
their appearance hollow, and her countenance 
hag®ard. 

** Don Ramon!” she repeated, earnestly, *‘ what 
have you done with my son ?” 

He turned aside his head in embarrassment. 

“You have killed him!” she said, in a tone of 
great emotion. 

“No!” replied he, alarmed at her grief, and for 
the first time feeling in its full force the power ot 
a mother demanding an account of her child. 

** What have you done with him?” she replied, 
with energy. 

** By-and-by, when you are more calm, I will 
tell you,” 

“Tam calm now. Why do you pretend a pity 
you do not feel. My son is dead—you have killed 
him |” 

**T swear to you by all that is sacred that your 
son lives. I have not touched a hair of his 
head.” 

“If that is so, then what has become of him ?” 

** Tf you wish to learn all, then krow that I left 
him in the desert—with the means, however, of 
providing for his wants.” 

A nervous chill ran through Dofia Isabella’s 
frame. 

**You have been merciful indeed toward a child 
of sixteen. It was at least repugnant to your 
feelings to mix your hands in his blood. You have 
preferred to leave the taking of his life to the 
Indians end wild beasts, You have been consid- 
erate indeed.” 

* He was very culpable, 
low voice. , 

“A child is never 80 culpable as not to find 
pardon from the mother who has carried him on 
her breast, and nourished him with her own life. 
As you have condemwed your son to be sacrificed, 
I shall save him.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked Don 
Ramon, dismayed at the resolution he saw ex- 
pressed in the manner of his wife. 

‘What does it signify to you, Don Ramon? I 
shall perform my duty, as you considered it just 
to perform yours. May God judge between us. 
Siould I fail to save him, then may you tremble 
at the approach of that hour when the Almighty 
will call on you to account for the bloed of your 
son!” 

Don Ramon shrunk under the weight of this 
anathema. 

Two horses, fully caparisoned, waited for Dofia 
Isabella and Eusebio, 
the saddle. Eusebio detached four magnificent 
bloodhounds, called rasfre#vus. He incited the 
hounds by calling the nam 
well knew, aud they all pressed forward at a rapid 
pace. 

The dogs had no difficulty in following the 
scent, The pat) was etraight before them, and 
they hesitated not an instant, After riding the 
many hours necessary to pass before reaching 
the place whero Rafael had been abandoned, the 
spot was deserted, the boy was no longer there. 

Tae traces of hig sojourn were visible, 
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he had made was about expiring. Everythin 
indicated that he had left the place but a sho 
time before, 

** What shall we do?” asked Eusebio, with great 
anxiety. : 

“Let us push on,” said Dofia Isabella ; “we 
may save him yet.” 

On the night of the same day, consternation 
prevailed at the Hacienda del Milagro. 

Dofia Isabella and Eusebio were still absent. 
When long after midnight they had not returned, 
Don Ramon, restless and impatient, without wait- 
ing for davlight, set out with a large body of 
Peons and Vaqueros, in search of his absent wife 
and her attendant. It was late in the day when 
they discovered a trace of the wanderers. lt was 
the horse of Dofia Isabella, dead and half de- 
voured on the plains, Its harness was missing, 
showing that having been exhausted from fatigue, 
its death was inevitable, and it had to be aban- 
doned. The earth around the dead body of the 
horse appeared to have been the theatre of a des- 
perate struggle among the wild animals feeding 
on its remains. 

After pursuing a long and fruitlees search, no 
further trace of those whom he sought could be 
discovered. Don Ramon, in despair, gave the 
orier to return, and slowly retraced his steps to 
the Hacienda, a sorrowful and broken-hearted 
man, 

Years passed away without explaining to him in 
the solitude of his desolate home the fate of his 
banished son, or of his wife and faithful servant 
who had gone forth into the wilderness that they 
might save that son’s life. . 

But while Don Ramon was miserable in his 
sumptuous and luxurious abode, in the woodlands 
of the Far West, beyond the Bravo del Norte, in 
the territory of the United States, surrounded by 
the wild men and animals who are the denizens of 
the forest, Dofia Isabella and her son, attended 
by Eusebio, contentedly passed their lives in the 
enjoyment of each other's society. 

heir hut was rude, it is true, and wanted many 
of the essentials of civilized life. But it was su 
plied with all that was needed as the abode of the 
huntsman and trapper. Rafael, saddened by the 
early misfortune of bis life, grew up a strong and 
aa man, whom the companionship of 
nis mother refined, and the savages respected for 
his, truth and courage, and dreaded for the deadly 
aim of his rifle. 

And it was cnly when the hair on his brow had 
become snow-white with age and the weight of his 
sorrows, that Don Ramon, traveling beyond the 
Rio Grande on an errand which had no connection 
whatevér with his lost wife and banished son, 
came upon both, through what seemed the merci- 
ful direction of Providence, and was again re- 
united to those who had once made the Haciends 
truly a home, confessing the wrong which he had 
done, under the belief thuit he was only executing 
justice, and receiving in return the acknowledge- 
ments of the wife who had forgotten her duty in 
that relation, rather than be separated from the 
first-born son of her love. 

But Don Rafuel de Saavedra never returned to 
Hermosillo. In many of the later conflicts of the 
Far West, under another name than that here 
given, his hand has since shred blood, but so 
righteously that no one has thought the deed 
worthy of being avenged by the fate of the Out- 
cast. 








THE JEROME PARK AND ITS 
INAUGURATION. 


WE naturally devote considerable space to il- 
lustrations, this week, of the Jerome Racing Park at 
Fordham, and its inauguration, on Tuesday, 25th Sep- 
tember—an event not only in the sporting but also in the 
fashionable world, and certainly one of the ouward fea 
tures of the age. No day of many years past has more 
assuredly sti:red the pulses of the amusement-segking 
community; and as that designation embraces pearly 
all the residents, male and female, of New York and its 
vicinity, a v-ry large constituency is thereby indicated. 

The Jerome Park, as readers of the daily papers are 
already quite sufficiently informed, lies about a mile 
north-westward from the New Huvew Railroad Station at 
Fordham, in Weatchester county, having as its nucleus 
that peculiarly beautiful property once known as the 
Bathgate estate, and noted for its excellent dairy supplies 
to the New York market. The Bathgate House, which 
is a modest rural residence crowning a handsome 
wooded knoll commanding all the immediate vicinity, 
has b-en retained and fitted up for the business and 
other rcoms of the American Jockey Club, an inatitu- 
tion that bas sprung, I:ke the Park, from the far-seeing 
liberality and enterprise of Mr. Leonard W. Jerome, 
backed and seconded by much of the best moneyed and 
mercantile inter: st of the city, and under the auspices 
of which the inauguration races have been 80 success- 
ful. Immediately surrounding tho house are fine lawns 
and an abundance of shade tr: e3, with summer-houses 
and all the appointments of luxury; and it was in the 
vicinity of the Ciub House, on the opening day, that 
much of that peculiar approach to the sportiny fashion 
of the Old World was noticeable, which bas given the 
event vastly more significance thar it would oiberwise 
have shown. Within the grounds of the Club House, 
and under its pleasant shade, were drawn up many of 
those tastefully appointed equipages which daily, in tho 
riding season, carry the wealth, fashion and beauty of 
Murray Hill into Centra] Park and up the favorite roads 
of the Isiand; and no more gratifjia» feature could huve 
well been » esented than that presence of the ladies ot 
the beau monde, cacorted by the male members of their 
familica, which proclaimed that henceforth the racing 
grounds of Americaare not to be left to womanhood 
in its low or doubtful estate, bat that the ladies of tlic 
metropolis intend hereafter to assume the same priv- 
fleges and bestow the same countenance upon the pro- 
perly conducted sports of the turf, that have long been 
assumed and bestowed by their eisters of tne first 
countries of Europe. It is with reference to this change 
in the society of the race-course, already somewhat evident 
at the Paterson course, but only here brought into full 
prominence, that the event of Tuesday may be regarded 
as so specially important. 

Another feaiure of this meeting, almost as important 
as the one just noted, and which we bope to see remain 
the J-crome Park, was the absence oj 
“ roughs,” gamblers (of the basir sort), and other dis- 
reputable characters, or their being so completely out- 
numbered by the respectable that they did rot even 


lisplay their personality, much lesa their prowess. 
Pol.ce Commissioner Acton, Superintendent Keun- 
nedy, and Chief-Detective Young, all of whom werc 


present in official character on Tuesday, with a iarg 

and weH-ordered body of subordinates, really had so 
little to do iu repreesing crime and outrage, and nohing 
in the way of punishing it, that they must have felt 
rather out of place than otherwise. Long may it be, 
however, before, at any race meeting at the Jerome Park, 
they really find themselves ot use—iong before avy of the 
time-dishouored features of the Long lslaud tracks 
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make their appearance here—yet longer, if possible 
betore the gentlemen who have commenced managing 
the Park give place to others, who will not only sell 
“chips ” but races! 

But we were briefly describing the grounds (certainly 
by ‘ar the handsomest and best-appointed on this con- 
tinent), before proceeding briefly to detail the events of 
the day. We have already indicated the location of the 
Club House, and the appearance of the grounds imme- 
diately around it. At the south-eastward edge of the 
hill, there, and overlooking the centre and most of the 
length of the course, a stand is erected, with awnings 
and seats, hanging over the slope, and supported by 
long posts, on which the members of the Club, their 
families and special guests, have exclusive place. This 
was filled on Tuesday with as much wealth and fashion 
(and no small share of beauty), as usually crowds into 
the best part of the balcony and front boxes at the 
Academy. Descent is made from the Club House and 
knoll to the level of the track below by stair-cases 
neatly arranged with rustic landings and gates (which 
match well, by the way, with the excellent steps and 
causeway arrangements over the low grounds, making 
the footway from Fordham station to the course so 
much easier and more pleasant than it could otherwise 
be.) 
The Club balcony, then, it is understood, Icoks south- 
eastward over the course, and fronts the Grand Stand 
which looks about north-westward. Between the two, 
and having a general direction of north-east and south- 
west, lies the track—not a circle or any approach to one, 
but nearly what the appearance of an India-rubber ring 
would be with the f gers pressing it so closely to- 
gether in the middle as to form a loop at either end. 
Opinions differ as to the relative speed possible to be 
made upon a track of such shape, and one formed into 
& complete circle. Our opinion is, that horses alto- 
gether used to running on a circle may need a little 
training to get fairly used to this, and that then the 
speed will even be facilitated by the irregular curves, s 
part of the time reversing the inclination, and by tho 
exceedingly long starcing and home-stretch which the 
long straight side supplies. Perhaps the jockeys, too, 
may need a little practice to prevent jostling ; but that 
achieved, the shape of the Jerome track will be found 
no objection in running, while with no other shape 
could all the spectators on the Grand Stand, and many 
of those on the Club grounds, find so constant and 
intelligent a view of the whole of any heat. It on y 
remains to say that the track seems to have been most 
thoroughly laid down for easy running, and that on 
Tuesday it was in unimpeachable coudition, 

The Grand Stand, a long parallelogram, running north- 
east and south-west, is very tasteiul, and seems 
very substantial in erection, though its appearance 
would have been very largely added to by a higher 
centre building, a tower, or even a higher peak to the 
centre fronting gable. The graceful iron col.inins used 
throughout give a sense of security, in charming con- 
trast to the feeling of i -security s0 common in race- 
stands, with their clustering thousands; while the 
picking out of the seats in blue, and of the posta, 
cornices, etc., in drab and brown, makes an excellent 
effect, as seen from the course and the Club hill. In 
front, the band pavilion and the judges’ stand are 
tasteful octangular erections, which rather add to than 
take from the ensemble; while another smal'er and 
square temple near the north-eastern end forms 8 
peculiar attraction to those water-loving people who 
delights in ** pools."” The Quarter-Stretch, immediately 
behind the judges’ stand, is at the nurthern end of the 
building, the Club Stand proper comes next, and the 
southeru end is the ordinary sand for the “‘ commons” 
ot the racing parliament It should be added that a 
variety of *‘compauionways” from the stand lead dowo 
to the refreshment “cabins” below, which bid tair to 
be well-managed when time makes them used to the 
popular demand; and that in addition to the buiidings 
already named, there are arched guteways leading i.to 
the course from the wood at the south-east, and block 
after block of handsome stables off at the north- 
east, evidencing the completencss and tastefuiness witb 
which the whole has been arranged, and aiding 
materially to draw even from foreigners present the 
exclamation that, “Well, America is beginning to do 
herseif sporting justice at last. We have nothing 
bandsomer, and scarcely anything more extensive, on 
the other side of the water.”’ 

Now, a few words—all that our additional space can 
possibiy allow—of ihe ev: nts of the day, over which one 
of the most golden of September suns smiled, as if the 
Jerome Park had been under the especial protection o7 
the clerk of the weather; and to which the presenc« of 
General Grant lent not a few hurrahs, while that of 
Madame Ristori gathered a perfect levee of new triends 
and admirers, aud the faces of the best known and 
many of the most notable men about town gave the 
meeting 4 markedly metropolitan character. 

The “events” proper of the day were two~a single 
dash of oue anda quarter miles for three-year olds, and 
the ‘‘Inauguratio, Stiake;” a sweepstake of $2u0 each, 
the Club adding $5,000, the second horse receiving 
$1,000, and the third savin: his stake. For both, the 
judges were Messcs. B. G. Bruce, Lovell Purdy and W. 
B. Duncan, aud the timers, M: ssrs, Toller und Withers. 
It may be suid that the general judgment seemed very 
good throughout, and that the eventual winners wera 
LeuVily the favorites; the doubt of the second, which 
wouid have been 4 marked one, between Kentucky and 
Asierold (both Lexiugtous), being untortunat: ly soived 
by @ slight injury which necessitated the withdrawal of 
Asteroid. 

For the single dash, six horses started, 

Local and Tom Woolfolk (all three ae a 
uale (by Revenue), Delegate (by Highlande:), and Rip- 
ley (by Jeff Davis). Bayswater, superbly ridden thro iga- 
out, made & waiting race at first, but went to the tront 
when his jock-y pleased, and cam. home a rather easy 
winner in 2.17 (1'4 wiles), the otiers being in their 
aoe Loc.1, Tiusdale, Tom Woolivlk, D legate and 
tipley. 

for the “ Inauguration Stake,” four horses sta’ ted— 
Kentucky (the handsumest, as well as one of the fleetest 
pieces Of borse-flesh living), Llewild, Onward apd 
Fiectwing. On the first heat, Kentucky mace waiting 
play at first, Itiewild (ove iidden) very soon going to 
the tront, au the favorite being third (Onward ac cond), 
It was only on the th.rd mile that Littlefield gave Keu- 
t .cky a little of bis head, and by that ime I lewi'd had 
not only lost the lead, bat ‘allen hop: lessiy behiud. 
Onward Lung second, and Fivetwing third, during the 
latter pact of the third aud all the fourth wile; and ut 
its close, spite of a heavy last dash of Ouward, Ken- 
tucky came m the winner of the heat by a length, in 
7.3434; Ouward second, Fleetwing third, aud Iulewild 
disianced. F:om that time the race was virtually over 
tuough there were sume who held enough caufidence 
in Onward to bet ten or fifteen to oue hundred against 
tbe favorite. Du:ing the second heat Keniacky, with 
tue led from the start, literaily had the ranning “ sil 
his own way,” scarcely being put to full speed at ell 
except at the last brush. Onward went second again 
during the first two miles, tut at the third fell back to 
give place to Fleetwing. Kentucky came in winner of 
this secoud . eat and the race, amid much applause and 
a general feeling of “1 tuld you so!” in 7.41 6, Fleet- 
wing a good second, «nd Onward third, 

So ended, amid general good teeling, the Inaugura- 
tion Day of the Jerome Park, and of the field operations 
of the American Jockey Club—both “institutions,” and 
very creditable ones, to the country hence: forward. Of 
the remaining days of ihe meeting (the second n.arred 
by a drizzling rain, which would have been an unwld 
misfortune on the first), have not the daily papers so 
tully advised us all that any circumstantial accoant 
would be mere bald repetition? The grounds, the 
stinds, the magnificent patron of the Club and the Park 
(Mr. L. W. Jerome), and the aplendid winner, Ken- 
tucky, all stand before the reader's eye in the admirab!e 
pictures oi the event which fill so large a portion of 
our paper this week; and we have only to :dd of the 
American Jockey Club, that when any of their jockey 
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“ Again do ride a race 


May we be there to see | 
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GEM POSMS OF THE LAN- 
GUAGE. 





AMY MILTON’S LOVE. 
[Author uncertain.— Alleged to be Mr. Fred. S. Cozzens.) 


Down amid the sandy reaches—in among the 
pines and beeches, 
Oaks, and various other kinds of old primeval 
forest trees— 
Did we wander in the noonlight, or beneath the 
silver moonlight, 
While in ledges sighed the sedges to the salt 
salubrious breeze, 


Ob, I loved her as a sister—often, oftentimes I 
kiss d her, 
Holding prest against my vest her slender, soft, 
seductive hand ; 
Often, by my midnight taper, filled at least a 
quire of paper 
With some graphic ode or sapphic “to the 
nymph of Baby-land.” 


Oft we saw the dim blue highlands, Coney, Oak 
and other islands— 
Moles that dot the dimpled bosom of the sunny 
summer 8ea ; 
Or mid polished leaves of lotus, wheresoe’er our 
skiff would float us— 
Anywhere where none could note us—there we 
sought alone to be. 


Thus, till summer was senescent and the woods 
were iridescent— 
Dolphin tints and hectic hints of what was 
shortly coming on— 
Did I worship Amy Milton: fragile was the faith 
I built on; 
Then we parted—broken-hearted I, when she 
left Babylon. . 
As upon the moveless water lies the motionless 
frigata— 


Flings her spars and spidery outlines lightly on | 


the lucid plain, 


But whene’er the fresh breeze bloweth, to more | 


distant ocean goeth, 
Never more the old haunt knoweth—never more 
returns again, 


So is woman evanescent—shifting with the shift- | 


ing present, 
Changing like the changing tide, and faithless 
as the fickle sea; 
Lighter than the wind-blown thistle—falser than 
the fowler’s whistle— 
Was that coaxing piece of hoaxing, Amy Mil- 
ton’s love for me! 


THE SERPENT 


AND 
THK CROWN. 


PART THIRD.—THE SERPENT AND THE CROWN. 


Crz0.—“ If not well, 
Thou shouldst come like a fury crown’d with 
snakes.”’—<Anthony and Cleopatra, 


Hamurr:—‘‘Save me and hover o’er me with 
your wings, 
You heavenly guard !"*—7amlet—Shakspeare. 








Dounino the three months of Amy’s convales- | 


cence, Zillah had, in a measure, become a second- 
ary consideration in De Clastain’s mind. He did 
not realize that he loved er less—and not the 
slightest suspicion that‘a nobler passion was en. 
tering his heart ever occurred to him—but he 
certainly feared her less, and his th ughts were 
at least as often filled with Amy as with her. He 
continued his visits to the sorceress regularly, 
but, as he afterward told me, more pain than 
pleasure attended the intercourse; and after a 
time his only mental ocenpation while with her 
was a coutinual comparison of the two women, 
wlio were empiatically the evil and the good of 
his life. 

Matters, however, were now slowly approaching 
the catastroplie, and the invisible finger of Fate 
was steadily writing on the wall the sentence that 
was to make or mar him forever. At the end of 
the period I have mentioned Amy was well enough 
to be removed to her home, and though I felt as 
if my own daughter was leaving my house, I could 
not c usistently urge any further delay. Arthur 
Lee’s residence, knawn as Dellev lle, was situated 
not far from Philadetphia, and thither they finally 
went. 

Our parting bad something of sadness in it, so 
dear had both father and daughter become to my 
heart, but 1 promised myself many pleasant 
visits to them, and it was not without hope that 
I pressed a fatherly kiss on that fair brow, as she 
drew half the sunshine with her in departing from 
my house. Andreas accompanied them, osten- 
sibly to be of assistance in case any untoward 
symptom arose on the journey, but I could not 
help gladly feeling that the stronger motive of 
wishing to remain in her society as long as pos- 
sible was the proper reason to be assigned for his 
expedition, 

He was absent more than a week, and returned 
in exuberant spirits, full of the beauty of Mr. 
Lee’s residence and th« pleasar cidents of the 
journey. This 
evening, and he leit the house in the morning ap- 
parentiy as light-hearted asa bird. But a start- 
ling change was visible when he returned at night- 
fail. 
cast, and I instantly, and truly, 
Zillah was the cause of his sudden gloom, 
the servant had withdrawn aiter our simple meal 
in the evening, he voluntarily opened the subject 
of the occurrences which had eo discomposed 
him, and told me the following strange story : 

s ted Zillah this morning, doctor,” said 
She was 


ic 
t in 
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be, “‘ aud fouad Ler in a singular mood. 





y continued all that day and | 


He was palé and haggard, meody and down- | 
surmised that | 
When | 


fiercely sarcastic at first, taunted me with having 
attempted to desert her, and ended by deliberately 
telling me that | was a coward, unworthy of her 
love, fearing to dare that which would bring me 
supreme happiness. I[ retorted sharply, because 
I could not help contrasting her manner with the 
gentieness of Amy Lee, and she suddenly became 
as cold as ice, and, with a lovk of such scorn and 
haughtiness as 1 had never yet beheld even in 
her, slie slowly rose from her seat and ap- 
proached the small table in the contre of the room. 
From this she took a crystal mirror, set in silver, 
scarcely larger than the cover of that pounce box, 
and turning toward me once more, said, coldly : 

*** You have solemnly denied that there is any 
truth in my accusation. 1 lave feared that is 
true, but as yet I have not dared to investigate 
my suspicions, The time has come when all doubt 
must be set at rest. You are 2 man and will sub- 
mit to the test. Breathe on this mirror and I 
shall see therein the most insignificant secret of 
your heart. But I warn you that if you have lied, 
it would have been better for you if you had been 
born without reason or feeling. Beware, then, 
how you accept the ordeal. There is yet the 
choice left you to retract your words and gain my 
| pardon by acknowledging your fault.’ 

‘** Her words and manner both irritated me be- 
yond self-control, and I hastily snatched the mir- 
ror from her, and breathed strongly upon it. She 

| received it back from me in the same cold and 
imperious manner, and, fastening her gaze upon 
its dim surface, remained in an attitude of pro- 
found expectancy for some moments, While she 
gazed, a fearful change, which fairly appalled me, 
flashed swiftly over her features. Rage, hate, 
jealousy, vengeance, were each by turns ex- 

| pressed therein, and finally a look of sinister mal- 
evolence, that made me actually behold a fiend 
rather than a woman in her, settled upon her face. 
With a fierce exclamation, the purport of which 
I could not catch, she dashed the mirror upon the 
floor—with a violence sufficient to break a hun- 
dred such, but which did not injure it—and turn- 
ing upon me a glance of deadly malignity, she 
hissed out the words: 

*** You have lied—foully lied! Go to your blue 
eyed beauty with the golden locks—let me never 

| see your dastard face again. But beware !—ve- 
ware my vengeance !’ and as she ended she swept 
from the room with a gesture of supreme con- 
tempt, leaving me a prey to mingled emotions of 
impotent anger at her vituperations and sorrow at 
| our estrangement, 

‘**[ left the house at once, and have since been 
wandering about the streets, striving to regain 
my composure, but,in vain. Hourly a feeling of 
dread tas been creeping upon me, which I cannot 
shake off, and which has now become almost in- 
tolerable. Doctor, I am certain, the conviction is 
| irresistible—that she will be my curse. Her ven- 
geance will follow me should I hide myself be- 
neath a mountain!” 

Though I could not repress a feoling of profound 
satisfaction at his rupture with one whom I could 
not look upon otherwise than with loathing, I still 
sympathized with him in his distress, and strove 
tocalmhim; AfteratimeI partly succeeded, and 
at last we sought our beds, he to unrest and 
mental agony, and I to pray for him with unre- 
mitting fervor. 

I have now reached the strangest portion of this 
record, and it is with hesitation and dismay that 
| I begin to pen the sentences which will unfold a 

mystery, to which there is no exp'anation. I feel 
that very few will believe the plain, unvarnished 
| ruth as here set down, and the many will event 
laugh at it as the coinage of a distempered im- 
agination, I shall not seek to combat their 
| skepticism, nor offer any theory to account for the 
| singular phenomenon now about to be related. I 
| shall only ask them to remember that mankind 
has scarcely entered the peristyle of the portal 
which guards the arcana of nature’s vast and 
mysterious temple, and that the mighty secrets 
which are stored therein yet remain to us asa 
sealed book, which there is none to open. 

The room which De Chastain occupied was in the 
rear of the house, and communicated with my 
own by a small passage, closed by a door at either 
end. Our rooms were sufticiently remote from 
each other for privacy, but loud sovhds in the 
| one could readily be heard in the other, and the 
| opening of the doors of the passage immediately 

threw them, practically, into one, I had been 
| resting on my bed, half undressed, for perhaps 
| two bours, my thoughts incessantly occupied with 
| De Chastain and his troubles, when suddenly I 
heard the great clock in a church opposite our 
| dwelling begin to chime the hour of midnigut. 








As the last deep mellow stroke was still swelling 

on the sultry air, I was startled from a semi- 
| drowsiness into which I had tallen, and brought 
to my feet, as by the force of a powertul spring, 
by a loud, shrill, ery of agony and terror, which 
woke the echoes of the silent house, from De 
Chastain’s room. 

1 was moving with hasty strides toward th 
door of communication, when suddenly [ heard a 
loud crash, the sound of hasty footsteps in the 
passage foilowed, a powerful blow upon the door 














entering my room burst it from its fastening, and 
s it flew swiftly open, De Clastain, the very em- 
| bodiment of despairing fear, stood before me, 
* For God’s sake, turn up the light, doctor,” he 
exclaimed, in a hoarse, uneven voice, “and see, if 
you can, what is the matter with me.” 
I darted instantly to the gas jet (which was | 
always kept burning, with a low flame, in my 


room), and with one touch of my finger a flood of 
light was thrown upon the scene. A terrible 
scene it was indeed; for, as I turned to him 
again, I saw that he was convulsed with an agony 
feariul to behold. He was now etending in th 

centre of the room, his feet streiched wide apart, 
as if he were bracing himself to resist some 
powerful force, which otherwise would have 
thrown him down. Every muscle appeared to be 
exerted to the utmost, his face was tiery red, the 
veins standing out like knotted whip-cord on lis 


brow snd temples, and his straining eyes were 
fixed, with a look of helpless terror on his left 
arm. ‘This arm was‘ extended in a slightly flexed 
position at right angles from tne body, as though 
he was sustaining a weight upon the fore-arm. 
The fingers of the hand were bent in the circle 
they would make if he were grasping a round 
body about an inch in diameter, and the whole 
arm was jerking violently backward and forward, 





in the manner that the current of a powerful 
galvanic battery would have acted upenit. All 
this took me but a moment to observe, und imme- 
diately I had regained his side he spoke: 

* Doctor,” said he, in a hoarse whisper, and 
with a labored utterance that plainly evidenced 
his terror and his agony—“ Doctor, what is the 
matter with myarm? J feel that Iam grasping a 
serpent, which is coiled abovt it to the elbow—but I 
cannot see it!” and the piteous glance which he 
darted at me thrilled me to the beart. 

For one biiet but terrible moment I feared that 
his overwrought brain had given way, and that 
he had gone mad! Dut the next instant the 
recollection of the fearful power wielded by Zillah 
the Sorceress rushed upon my mind, and [ began 
to think that this might be the commencement of 
her vengeance, Involuntarily I placed my hand 
upon the agitated arm, and drew it back as 
quickly, for I, too, Fret the serpent, though I couLD 
NOT SEE 4T! 

Yes, there it was, palpable and present to every 
sense sive that of sight—for now we could discern 
a low, faint hissing, and the peculiar odor evolved 
by all the serpent tribe began to pervade the air! 
Grasped firmly by his hand, which apparently 
had caught it some few mches behind the head, it 
was coiled in regular folds from the wrist toa 
point just beyond the elbow. The head moved 
slowly to and fro, as if seeking a place to strike, 
and the body writhed and coiled with crushing 
force, as though striving to escape. 

When I had nerved myself.sufficiently to pass 
my hands carefully over its course, and satisfy 
myself of the abso.ute certainty of the details by 
the feeling alone, I could no longer doubt that 
this awful phenomenon was a visitation inflicted 
upon him by the devilish art of the enchantress, 
and my heart grew cold within my breast as I 
reflected that 1 was powerless to rescue him or 
avert it. The moment was one of misery indeed. 
Gazing into each other's: faces, with eyes that 
pluinly told the despair of the one and the anguish 
of the other, a brief time passed, in which was 
concentrated all the agony of a lifetime of torture. 
I pray to our Heavenly Father hourly that none 
other of his creatures may ever endure again so 
horrible a moment. 

Had this lasted ten seconds longer, the lives of 
one or both of us must have perished beneath the 
strain, but at that instant De Chastain’s cye fell 
upon a large scalpel, or surgical knife, which 
accidentally iay upon a table near the window. A 
Yaint flash of hope darted from that eye which 
had almost closed in despair, and in a faint, 
scarcely articulate tone, he hurriedly said: 

** Doctor, take tliat knife. If it can be felt, it 
may be kilied. Try to cut its head off!” 

With the eagerness o! desperation I seized the 
knife ; be turned toa table in the centre of the 
room, and with an immense effort kept his arm 
comparatively still, while he held what would have 
been the serpent’s head and neck, could we have 
seen it, upon the edge of the board. I placed the 
instrument to the inner side of his closed hand, 
and with a switt, steady, vigorous sweep, cut 
down upon the invisible serpent, I felt the knife 
livide the tissues; I felt the head yield, and 
inally fall upon the table; I even felt the blood 
that followed the stroke, and he felt the cessation 
of its terrible pressure, the uncoiling of its rings, 
and the last quiver the body gave as it apparently 
expired, and both of us heard the duil, heavy 
“thud” that the body emitted as it apparently 
‘ell upon the floor, but neither of us, during all this 
time, saw the least faint oulline of its form! Duar- 
ng the whole of the visitation the serpent was 
.bsolutely and completely invisible! 

De Chastain slowly recovered his strength and 
courage, but there was no more sleep fo. us that 
night, Fearing a return of the dreadful torture, 
oth mental and physical, which he had endured, 
he sat by the window in my room, silent and mo- 
tionless, while I, making a pretense of sleep, lay 
upon my couch as silently, watching him. When 
morning dawned, he lay down for two or three 
hours, while I attended to such duties as were 
pressing and necessary. During the remainder of 
the day we did not lose sight of each other, and I 
noticed that az evening darkened into night, a 
visible uncasiness and depression grew upon him. 
At ten o’clock we retired to my room, where he 
stretched himself upon the sofa, and I lay down 
upon the bed without undressing, 

I consulied my watch from time to time, and 
just before the chimes of the church began to 
strike twelve, he roused me with a loud whisper. 


al 


Tt is coming, x1” said he, trembling in 
every limb, and rising to his fect.: “I feel the 
coll wind and the e mental depression 





which heralded it last Have you the knife 





| ready ?” 








Scarcely had he asked the question, when the 
last stroke-of midu t sounded from the belfry, 
| nd instantly I observed a tromor, like to an elec- 
tric shock, shake bis frame from head to foot, hi 
left arm flew out from his side as if invuluntarily, 
the hand m a ich in the air, and 
| formed itself into rasping, and then 
hi whole 1 dy began to s ly lowly to and fro 
| asin the act of resis to almost, irresistible 

| force. 
| The invisible s rpent had him once more in its 
diy coils ; but now we were prepared, and knew 
the remedy. Hastily leading bim to the table, I 
satisfied mys if by ecling of the actual procence 


of the viewlesa monster, and then, with a nervous 
hand, applied the knifel The same resuits fol- 
lowed as on the previous night, but the shock to 

him was greater and more lasting, for he now be- 
| gaw to believe that each widnight would bring 





| 





| 
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with it a renewal of the horrible visitation. I en- 
deavored to reassure him on this point, though 
my faith in my own arguments was of the weakest, 
and at last he fell into an uneasy slumber, partly 
the effect of an opiate which I had administered, 

I sat myself down to watch him as he slept, and 
while thus engaged, the thought suddenly oc- 
curred to me that it would be a prudent thing to 
inform Mr, Lee of the ghastly calamity which bad 
befallen us. I-felt so much in need of sympathy, 
both for Andreas and myself, that the idea soon 
grew paramount to every other. I knew of no one 
to whom I could apply with such certainty of hav- 
ing.my motive rightly understood and appreciated 
as Arthur Lee and my resolution was soon formed. 
Accordingly I employed the remaining hours of 
the night in drawing up a brief history of such of 
the facts as are here recorded, which were un- 
known to him. I gave him in detail the account 
of De Chastaiu’s connection with Zillah, the proofs 
I had seen of her power, her threats, dnd the visi- 
tation, concluding by begging him for sweet 
charity’s sake to sympathize with us, if he could 
not euggest anything to alleviate our miseries, 

I dispatched this letter by the early morning 
mail, without informing De Chastain of what I had 
done; and feeling an unaccountable relief trom this 
simple action, I waited with patience for furvher 
developments. Midnight again arrived,‘and with © 
it, all too surely, the invisible serpent. The same 
scene was re-enacted ; the same sleepless, weary, 
night passed by both, and when the sun rose 
again, I asked myself, with a sinking heart, the 
terrible question, “* How long a mortal frame could 
endure the recurrence of such a supernatural 
ordeal ?” 

The fourth night arrived, and as midnight drew 
slowly on, we sat together, hand in hand, in trem- 
bling expectancy, awaiting the advent of the 
Curse! De Chastain had failed perceptibly, both 
in mental and physical vigor, in the last two days, 
and his nervous system was so prostrated, that 
he wept hysterically as the fatal moment ap- 
proached. I had my watch in my hand, and 
noted, with straining eyes and a beating heart, 
ihe quick passage of the fleeting minutes. To my 
intense surprise, the minute-hand passed over the 
dial until it reached the centre of the numeral 
XII., and the chimes began the stmking of the 
tatal hour, without De Ciastain’s announcement « 
of the coming of the usual warning. He started 
nervously when the first stroke of the great bell 
broke on his ear, but instantly looked up in my 
face with an expression of wonder and inquiry. 

“T have not felt the cold wind, doctor,” he 
whispered, ‘‘ and my heart, instead of sinking, is 
growing lighter. What can this mean?” 

As he ceased, so did the last faint echo of 
the chimes, and instantly we heard a strain of 
heavenly music, that seemed, indeed, the anthem 
of the angels who wait before the Throne, pealing 
in triumphant rhythm high above our beads, 
up to the dazzling azure canopy that screened from 
us His inestimable glories! Entranced, enrap~ 
tured, we sat, breathless and motionless, while 
the heavenly chorus lasted, and, wien it ended, 
we heard an eartily angel's voice—dear Amy’s 
voice—which seemed to float in at our casement 
upon the softly sighing zepliyr, praying in distinct, 
yet inexpressibly patuetic accents : 

** Lord, save us, or we perish!” 

Down upon our knees, as if bya commonimpulse, 
before the open window (through which our eyes 
might humbly see« the thresh. ld of his mansion), 
we cast ourselves in meek thanksgiving, and min- 
gled with the praises of the angels we had heard 
our praises, and our prayers for His continual 
mercy ascended to the Father who had blessed us 
so unspeakably. 

* . * * 

But the night was not to pass without another 
and more startiing mystery. We had grown calmer 
as time passed, and were now seated together on 
tue old sofa, Llistening in intense joy, and Andreas 
pouring out his whole soul before me in the con- 
fession (of a knowledge tht had only come to him 
in the fuliness of its reality that very night) of his 
newly-found and perfect peace—his love for Amy 
Lee! 

Even in the midst of his moat ardent raptures 
‘and his thrilling self-reproach at the sinful willful- 
ness which had so long led him blindfold toward 
the Pit, we saw the bewildering gory of the hea- 
venly expanse slowly fading, as, one by one, the 
glistening stars were hidlen by a dense black 
cloud that rolled so’omuly and awfully upward 
from the horizon and finaliy shrouded the earth in 
impenetrable gloom. With awe and wonder we 
watched the pitchy darkness gather, and, when it 
culminated; a biinding flash of vivid lightning, 
that verily seemed to smite our inmost eyesight, 
blazed along its central arch, leaving the night 
more Stygian than before, and was followed by an 
awful peal of rolling sound that shook the solid 
earth to its foundations: and instantly upon the 
pathway of the thunder, whose growling echoes 
scarce had died away in space, there fell upon 
our ears a hollow, murmuring, yet fearfully dis- 
tinct, voice, which, in a tone that seemed the ex- 
pression of the impotent anger of a bafiled fiend, 
pronounced these words: 

“The spell that had begun to execute my ven- 
gewce hath been broken by a power I havo not 
yet discovercd. Think not, however, that you 
have escaped, I shall discover it, and my power 
is only Limited by nature’s own. Beware, then, 
for my hate shall visit you when least expecied |” 

Stunned and confoynded by this dire warning, 
we both shrank in horror from the casement aud 
covered our faces with our trembling hands, How 
long I remained thus I know not, but when I 
again looked up I saw the face of Andreas glowing 
with a holy fervor, and, following his rapt gaze, 
I met the peaceful radiance of the silver moon, 
which, breaking through the envious cloud, now 
flying, as in dread, to every quarter o/ the heavens, 
shone calmly down in mute rebuke upon my up- 
turned eyes. “ Oh, thou of litt’s faith,” it 
to say, “‘couldst thou not yel repose in perfect 
trust beneath the shadows of Wis clouds and 


» * 
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storms ?” Humbled, yet perfectly convinced, I 
éalmly rose and went my way, content to wait with 
patience for the time His wisdom set to draw away 
the clouds and pour upon my soul the full life- 


giving radiance of the Perfect Day. | 
* * 


* * . + 


On the second day sweceeding these last occur- 
rences I received a lung letter from Arthur Lee, 
fali of beartfelt sympathy and kindiiness; but 
though my very soul thanked him with tears of 
thankfulness as I read, yet tiie chiefest charm of 
the whole epistle, both to Andreas and myself, 
rested in the tew concluding lines, which, traced 
by a delicate temale hand, read as follows : 


Tell Andreas that I pity him and mourn with 
him, but God is a very present: help in time of 
trouble. Let him fly to tim for aid, and He will 
not forsake him. Last night when midnight 
sounded trom your solemn steeples, and I knew 
that Andreas waited in dire misery the fearful or- 
deal you have described, [ prayed to Him for suc- 
cor, and felt that He had answered me. If it is 
really 80, thank Him, dear Andreas, and if His 
wisdom has delayed the hour of release, pray with- 
out ceasing, as 1 shall, and at last Lie will be sure 
to hear us.” 


A reference to the date of the letter proved full 
aurely that the hour of her truthful supplication 
was, indeed, the Lour of his blessed release! Our 


whole being was from that moment pervaded with | 
a calm and swect content, for now we were sure of | 


our refuge when distress should come, and knew 
that an Arm mighty to save, and against which 
the utmost power of [Heil could not prevail, was 
outstretched above us as our shield and buckler, 








ONE DAY TOO LATE. 
BY ADA VROOMAN. 


On! Love! Love! Love! 
What a pitiful waste of years, 

What a blank, gray desert stretching out, 
My life looked, through my tears! 


I was young, you know, and made 
Like some beautiful forest thing, 
Too beautiiui, all men said, 


For a devil like him to touch, 
To hold in his cursed embrace, 
Albeit he loved me much, 


How little I dreamed that night, 
As I stood in Vanity Fair, 
In the whirl and shimmer of light— 


Dow little I dreamed, I say, 
Of you, and the agony hid 
In the years to come, and the way 


My feet would have to go; 
How my tears would cail on Heaven, 
In their salt and ceascless flow. 


Oh, God! what a pitiful fate, 
For two like us to meet 
Just a day, ono day too late! 


How we looked in each other’s eyes, 
And read what we dared not speak, 
And shook in our sad surprise, 


How you groaned as you kissed my hair— 
But a month, and we came to that— 
And paled in your mad desire 


To kill, kill, kill, 
To sweep trom the face of earth, 
The man—my master—who thought 
Our pain a matter for mirth, 


How you loved my beautiful face, 
My soft limbs, whiter than milk, 
My subtle and wondrous grace, 


How you swore with your lips on mine 
To be true, though hell should yawn, 
To a woman so divine, 


And now—and now—do you hear? 
I am freé, my love, at last, 
I have come—there is no more fear, 


You can take me, sweet, in your arms, 
And though it is years ago 
You swore by my marvelous charms, 


I am exquisite still, I think, 
Not fresh, perhaps, like that girl— 
The one you just spoke to—in pink, 


But worthy your kiss as of old, 
And—God! am I mad!—did you speak? 
* Your wife!”—Ah, me, I’m so cold! 


How long?—last night. It is fate! 
I'm serry I’ve kept you so long, 
Again—just one day too late, 








To Venus by Balloon. 


Tue thermometer on the wall marked as high 
as one hundred and two degrees. 

Having no desire to accompany it in its upward 
flight, I stretched myself out on a lounge beneath 
the open window, sipped slowly a nicely-iced mint 
julip, and read over along disquisition on balloon- 
ing. 

The subject was airy ; and the writer, I thought, 
eaid a great many things upon it which were 
decidedly cool. 


For instance, he predicted the coming of an | 


early day when his air-ship, or balloon, would be 


accepted by the public generally as a meaus of | him; in fact, he looked as though Le was “in his 


traveling. 
This piece of startling ‘intelligence set me to 


thinking ; and [ pictured to myself what a delight- | 
fa) thing it would be to jump into » balloon at | 


seven o’clock in the morning, and arrive in my 
brother’s place, in Brazil, in time to breakfast; 
to dine with my uncle in Rome at two o'clock ; 
and to wup at nine o’clock with a party of friends 
at Delmonico’s, New York. 

While aj] this was running through my head, I 
observed that I became so deeply engrossed in 
the subject as to drop my paper unconsciously, 
and bump my head several times against the 
window-sill. To avoid any farther interruptions 
of a like character, I laid the paper aside, and 
stretched out comfortably on the lounge, with a 
convenient resting-place for my head. 

How long I thus remained I cannot say, so pro- 


found was my thinking ; but te me it did not seem | 


very long before the door of my room opened, and 
Professor Highflyer, the celebrated aéronaut, 
entered, 

Doctor,” said he, “I’m going on a detached 


voyage, and may be gone for a weck; will you | 


come? It will be nicer than going to Newport for 
a week—sea breezes, magnificent views, and an 
opportunity to add much to astronomical science, 


ali to be found where I’m going. Wil youccme?” | 


Of course 1 would; and I did, 

As we entered the car of tlic balloon, and the 
professor cast loose his grappling-irons, I noticed 
that the sun was on the eve of setting. 

* You see,” observed the aéronaut, “ civiliza- 
tion has at last reached its crowning point, and, 
as I predicted, man can now go wherever he wishes 
in my air-ship, without being tossed about like a 
shutticcock by the waves, jolted like milk in a 
churn by uneven railroad tracks, blown to atoms 
and then drowned by exploding steamboats, or 
converted into sausage-meat by colliding trains.” 

“But, professor,” I at length found an oppor- 
tunity to say, “‘why don’t we goup? Didn’t you 
cast off just now ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the professor ; **look be- 
low.” 

I obeyed, and was not 4 little astonished to find 
that the earth appeared to be sinking rapidly from 
our view, while we seemed to be standing station- 
ary inthe air. New York looked like a narrow 





the bay and ocean iike large basins of liquid silver, 
and the neighboring rivers like winding threads of 
the same material 

‘What could be nobler,” said the professor, 
| enthusiastically, ‘than to flash through the air 
like lightning, ag we do, and yet not to feei the 
slightest jaror motion? No sea-sickness nor fear 
of being dashed to pieces over a bridge or an em- 
bankment, L'rankiin chainea the lightning and 
hitched it to our old-fashioned mail-coaches, thus 
turning a fluid, which is sometimes very destruc- 
tive, inte a very useful and subservient servant. 


made to follow suit ?” 

By this time we passed into a cloud, shutting 
out all view of the earth, and leaving us floating 
like a bubble in an ethereal vapor, white, misty 
and somewhat chilly, Outside, as we approached 





down ; inside, however, it was just what I have 
described it. Like the pleasures of lifo, the 
beauties of those clouds disappeared as we ap- 
proached them. Out of one cloud we passed into 
another, until at last we shot upward ixto a space 
arched with blue and floored with down, 

As we ascended, 1 observed that the thermome- 
ter went down andthe barometer up. This 
showed that we were ascending rapidly. 

The aéronaut looked at several india-rubber 
bottles which he had hali-filled with water and 
placed in the bottom of the car at starting. They 
were inflated until 1 thought they would burst. 
I was astonished, and asked the professor the 
cause of it, He pointed upward toward the 
immense gas ball floating above us. 
inflated, too, although when we started it had 
only been about seven-eighths full, 

“This inflation,” said he, “is caused by the 


forty-five miles of winch rested on us when we 
were on the earth, but only about forty miles of 
which presses down upon us at this altitude.” 





| loon and relieved it of the surplus gas which was 
| pressing upon it. 
} Higher and higher wo went, and quicker and 
| quicker beat my pulse, while a strange sensation 
settled upon my brain. Whither were we going ? 
The barometer showed that we were already 
twenty-five miles above the level of the sea, and 
yet I saw by the calm face of Professor Iighflyer 
that he was determined to go still higher. I was 
about asking him whither we were speeding, but 
his coolness and the awlul stiliness of the place 
silenced me. 1 was in bis hands and must go 
with him wherever he pleased. Twenty miles 
more and we would reach the end of the earth’s 
atmosphere, What would become of us then? 
Would not the centrifugal force become much 
greater than the centripetal, and if it did, whither 
would we fly? I shuddered to think of it. 
Presently I began to {cel so light that I doubted 
if I was not a spirit and the balloon merely blown 
in the air for my amusement, My nerves thrilled 
with pleasurable emotions, and a soft, dreamy 
sort of sleep seemed to settle down upon my 
eyes, luliing my senses to rest. Then followed 
a sudden upward jolt, which almost deprived me 
of my breath. When I recovered suiliciently to 
realize that I was sull in the land of the living, I 





looked at tue barometer, and found to my conster- | 


nation that we were traveling at the rate of speed 
} set down for light by the astronomers, oue hun- 
| dred and nincty-two thousand miles a second! 
We had passed the limits of the carih’s aim>- 
sphere, and were in that 
ending nonentity calle 

Siricken with fear, I looked at ty compani 
| He was as cool as an icicle; nothing disconcertc< 


unfathomable aud never- 
“ee nar ad 
d “space! 
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element” at last. 


Just then a large globe of fire dashed by—just 
missing us, I thought, and chaining me spell- | 


bound with ap indescribabie fear 





strip of land, covered over with fancy dog-houscs, | 


What wonder is it, then, that the air should be | 


the cloud, it was white and leecy, like the softest | 


It was fully | 
lessening of the pressure of the air, a column of | 


While he spoke he opened the valve in the bal- 





here) 





* Professor!” I called. “ Professor!” 

a. turned his enraptured gaze from the flying 
-“ What on carth was that which just passed?” 
I continued, 

That,” replied he, carelessly, looking at his 
barometer, ‘is the moon revolving in its orbit.” 

“What would we have done,” I asked, “if it 
had struck us?” 

“Oh, pshaw !” rep’ied the Professor, looking as 
though he regretted thet we were not going faster, 
“*we might console ourselves in that event that 
we were not the first who had been moon-slruck.” 
He then turned his attention to finding out his 
latitude and longitude. Celestial latitude and 
| longitude being different from the same on earth, 
the Professor accomplished this by finding how 
far he was north of the earth’s ecliptic, for latitude, 








and for longitude, by estimating the distance on 
the ecliptic, reckoned from the first degree of | 
Aries eastward round the earth, 

This done, he quietly informed me that we were , 
not far from the planct Venus, 

Even waile he spoke our speed slackened con- 
siderably, and a change came over me, which 
| Satisfied me that we were once more in the atmo- 
sphere ofsome planet, which, however, was entirely 
different from the earth. As we proceeded we 
found that the atmosphere became lighter and 
more elastic, while the darkness began to break 
away into a broad glare of brilliant light which, 
for a time, obliged me to close my eyes against it. 
When I opened them again I looked down and 
saw, much to my amazement, that we were 
| scarcely a mile above one of the most splendid 
| pieces of scenery that it ever was the good fortune 
of mortal to behold. 

The sun seemed hanging scarcely a foot above 
a broad expanse of water, whose placid bosom 
flashed like a glowing mass of fluid silver, fling- 
ing out fiery banners in every direction and setting 
sea and land and valley and mountain in a blaze 
| of glory. All heaved and swayed and flowed to- 
gether; and nature, unbalanced, seemed to whirl 
|} and dance in the glowing atmosphere, and to 
send the vast, eternal snow-peaks, the lofty table- 
| lands and the Eden-like valleys, with their giant 

forests streaming together, reflected to the flaming 
ocean, 

Presently our balloon touched land, and like 
one in a trance 1 stepped out, followed by the 
Professor, 

We were near a forest of orange and citron trees; | 
ind a soft breeze swelled up from the valley be- | 
low, which fell so voluptuously and sweetly upon | 

our faces and necks, that we opened ourtarma and | 
mouths to embrace and breathe in the delicious 
intoxication, 

Plunging into the forest, we had not proceeded 
| far before we heard voices singing. We approached 
a thicket of cactuses, and, looking through, saw 
on the other side two female figures, beautiful as 
nymphs, Greece, in its palmiest days, could not 
uuave furnished more classic forms, Embroidered 
sanda's graced their tiny feet; and their light, 
floating robes accorded charmingly with their 
graces of gesture, and the tropical warmth that 
beamed from their shadowed oriental eyes. 
heir motions were elastic, graceful and 
captivating. ‘There was a loftiness in their bear- 
ing, which, with their native grace, fres!iness and 
liveliness, rendered them periectly irresistible. 
There before me at last stood the ideals of my 
dreams; and, urged on by an unseen power, I 
would have rushed into their presence after the 
first glance, but that my companion, who was 
aware of my feelings, heid me back. 

** Let us see more,” said he, “ before we do that 
which we might afterward regret.” 

Although spoken in a whisper, the professor’s 
words startled them, and they sprang to their feet 
like startled gazelles, while they glanced hurriedly 
| around, 
| §pell-bound with their beauty and gracefulness 
of motion, I forgot that I was exposing myself to 
their view, and also that at that moment my com- 
panion was crouching on his hands and knees to 
| avoid being seen, 

The instant they saw me they started back with 
an exclamation of wonder and surprise issuing 
from their rosebud lips, then looked inquiringly at 
{each other, and, finally, observing that 1 was 
| alone, motioned me to approach, 
| With heart beating wi.dly and like one in a 
| dream, I obeyed their call, not once looking behind 
| to see what had become of my companion, 

Nearing them, 1 observed from the fine texture 
| of the material forming one of the scanty diesses 
| that its owner was of a higher rank than the 
| other—perliaps a lady; the other being her at- 
| tendant. 
| Whey addreseed me, but, as might have been 
anticipated, I could not understand their language, 
In fact, all that [ did understand was the glowing, 
| softly passionate glance of the lady’s dark eyes, 

After several ineffectual attempts to make me 
understand her meaning, she turned and pointed 











toward the forest, giving me a glance at the samc 
time which I interpreted as an order to follow her | 





| in that direction, She then tripped off with the ; 
| grace of one of the Hesperian nymphs, and I fol- 
lowed as rapidly as carth’s clumsiness wou!d allow. 
A‘teg traveling thus for an hour or so, we stopped | 
at a little paradise in the form of several curiously- | 
built houses, imbedded ina banana grove, woven 
over with the most fragrant and beautiful flowers, 


the group she entered, taking care as she passed 
in to look back and smile through her pearly teeth. 
Drawn by an irresistible power, I continued to 


| near, and chuckling with delight at the origi 


press on, and soon found myself inside the house. | 


alone with the fair being who bewiidered my brain 
and led me as 4 child wherever she pleased, 
Like a heavenly vision, my fair guide half 
filuated, half danced toward me, with an air of in- 
conceivable grace, her gazelle eyes looking into my 
| face with an expression of dreamy fondness in 
| their depths. 

Overpowered with her beauty, I flung myself at 
ber feet. and made signs expressive of my adora- 


tion. Sho started back with affright at first, but - 


soon recovered and came toward me, smiling still 
more sweetly than before, her cheeks glowing and 
burning like fire and her frame slightly trembling, 

She motioned me to rize, and then, placing one 
hand on my shoulder, gave me a look. of pure 
girlish fondness, which went to my brain and 
drove from it whatever little reason bad been lefs 
aiter I first beheld her, 

By signs and motions I told her of my admira- 
tion and asked her to fly with me, promising that 
I would take her to a new world. By the same 
means she answered me to the effect that my love 
was returned and she would accompany me, but 
that there wasan enemy whom 1 would be obliged 
to vanquish before she could accompany me. 

I gave her to understand that that would not be 
necessary, as I had aballoon which would carry na 
out of sight before any one could molest us. To 
this she replicd that balloons were nothing new to 
her people, as, in fact, they were their only means 
of traveling, and that they fought battles, made 
love and visited each other in them daily, 

I was astounded, but nothing daunted, begged 
her to come at once. 

She finally consented, and followed me back to 
the place from whence we had started, where 1 
found my friend, the professor, just preparing to 
go off without me, thinking that I had been. lost 
or eaten up by cannibals, 

In an instant we were once more sailing in the 
air. Trembling from head to foot, and yet with 
face lit up with joy, my fair companion clung 
tenaciously to me as though she was afraid that 
some accident or enmity wou!d tear her away. 

Suddenly there smote upon my ears a sound 
like the opening of a whole park of artillery, dis- 
charged so as to appear like one monster gun, 
It cracked over the mountains, on the terraces 
and chasms, and was then caught up and echoed 
back again and again, till from thousands of 
peaks and gulfs the redoubled echoes came back 
like the roll of thunder, 

The wild, distracted gaze of my inamorata told 
me at onte that we were discovered, She pointed 
below. I looked, and saw coming after us, like a 
whirlwind, a strange-looking balloon or air-ship, 
which navigated through the ether with paddie- 
wheels like the arms of a windmill, 

It soared up alter us like a bird-demon after his 
prey. My fair companion trembled with fear, 
and motioned to me not to give myself up under 
any cousideration, but to fight it out to the bitter 
end, On came the monster flapping its great, 
black wings as if with delight at the thoughts of 
the meal it was about to enjoy. 

When it was about twenty yards from us, and I 
could sce my enemy, a hideous-looking being, 
with grinning teeth and flashing eyes, 1 drew my 
revolver and discharged the six barrelx at the 
approaching. balloon, taking particular aim at the 
large wings which kept it in motion. 

One of the wings dropped down disabled, 
careering the monster on its side, and precipitat- 
ing it against the side of our own frail ship, 

With the rapidity of an expert in such matters, 
my enemy leaped to his feet and took aim for my 
heart with his lance. Not a moment was to be lost. 
Grasping up some fifty odd pounds of iron ballast 
which lay at my feet, I flung it with all my strength 
into the car of my antagonist’s balloon. The effect 
was fearful and instantaneous. My enemy went 
down like a falling star, while we shot upward 
with such fearful velocity as to deprive all of us 
of breath for sev: ral seconds. 

As my enemy fell I heard him utter a terrible 
imprecation, and the next instant I saw that the 
air was filled with a cloud of black insects, Then 
we felt a suffocating heat, as though we were 
being roasted on a gridiron, Next we heard a 
horrible buzzing in our ears, and finally our faces 
and necks seemed to undergo the torture of boing 
pierced through and through with pi: Ve 
kicked and struck out with hands and fect, but 
the moment we exposed one of those members, it 
became filled with the burning poison, wh.ch 
stung or gnawed as if we were scourged with 
nettles, or had boiling oil dashed over us. Beyond 
doubt we must be nearing the Inferno, I thought, 
for we felt already the torments of the co: demned, 
In my pain I forgot my fair companicn—l1 thought 
of nothing but my tortures, 

From pain and anguish my senses began to 
wander; and without thinking for a moment of 
the dangers I was to encounter from a fall of 
a million miles, I precipitated myself over the edge 
of the car—down, down into I knew not what, 
and falling 1 knew not where, 

How long this horrible and indescribable down- 
ward descent continued I have no means of 
knowing, but it ended in my receiving a tertible 
shock. 

I supposed immediately that I had struck tha 
earth; but upon sager reflection, and after 
waking, I found that I had only fallen from tho 
lounge to the floor, and that the swarm of insects 
which had stung me into desperation had their 
origin in nothing more nor less than astraw in the 
hand of a roguish youngster, who was standing 
l 
trick he had played me. But whether I was tho 
more glad to discover that I had not tumbled 
earthward from a balloon, or sorry to remem- 
ber that I had lost my fair bride from the very lap 
of Venus, I have not yet found time to make ap 
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The largest and most fantastic-looking house Of | 5 ..yrate calculation. 








Tue Witp Horses.—The herds of wild horses 
present a beautiful spectacle when they are alarme:! in 
their native wilds by the intrusion ofanarmy, In«tead 
oi flying, like ueer and other timid animals, they ga 
round in compact massee of many thousands, 
eniy for the purpose of recouno'tring the sus 
and frequ nuy advance boldly to witiun a few } 
the liue of march, where they halt to gez* at the u 
tossing their manesand slowing every sign 0: ast. 
ment and displ-asure, especiaily at the sight « 
cavalry. These droves are always headed by some fi 
looking old bashaws, whose flowing manes and t's 
plainly show that they have never been subject to mau’ 
control; and in tbe rear the wares and colis fvlow, 
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' THE MARTEN 
TRAPPERS. 

Tue value of the fur 
of the marten (Mustela 
vison) is - well-known 
in all civilized coun- 
tries, many of the com- 
fortable and costly win- 
ter adornments of the 
female sex having their 
origin in the skin of 
that weasel-like little 
animal. Though the 
flesh is eaten, it is not 
esteemed ; and it is for 
the sake of the fur al- 
most entirely that thou- 
sands of hunters and 
trappers in the Cana- 
dian wilds pursue the 
marten, and make his 
life at once uncomfort- 
able as to quiet, and 
brief as to duration. 
But, as the very name 
of “wilds” indicates, 
the regions in which 
trapping the marten is 
carried on are every- 
thing else rather than 
easy to traverse, and 
not a few thrilling in- 
cidents occur among 
those who pursue that 
avocation for sport or 
livelihood. A brief ac- 
count, connected with 
our illustration, of the 
adventures of the hardy 
young fellows who may 
be taken as types of 
the marten-trapper, 
show somewhat pleasantly the face of the country 
where the pursuit is followed, the determined 
and self-reliant character of those who pursue it, 
and the possible dangers that may be encountered. 

Both Ralph and Harry, the latter especially, 
enjoyed a sport which was likely to be as lucrative 
as it was amusing. It will be necessary to the 
full comprehension of our narrative to describe 
minutely the process of marten-trapping, an occu- 
pation which, in those days, was much followed, 
The traps are placed ona line of about three or 
four miles of forest and bush, which is blazed, that 
no one of the hunters may lose his way; that is 
to say, large slices are cut off the trees on one 
side every now and then, one being always cut be- 
fore the previous mark is lost sight of. 

This part of the task is carried out by one man, 
while the other or others set the trap, which is 
called a dead fall, in the following manner : Two 
lines are drawn on the ground, about a foot apart, 
jnto which short sticks are driven, one end only 
being left open; and this entrance being artisti- 
cally covered by brushwood, The trapper then 
takes a piece of wood from two to three feet long, 
which he beds in the ground in summer, or in the 
snow in winter ; on this a falling pole is supported 
by three pieces of stick notched together in the 
form of a figure 4; the centre piece being made 
long and sharp at the point, to which the bait is 
fastened, and projects well into the miniature 
house. The animal, which at that time roamed 
about in great abundance, projects its snout in to 
steal it away, snatches at it, springs the trap, and 
the pole falling across the neck of the animal, it 
is killed at a single blow. 

This is not only a sure but inexpensive way of + 
procuring furs, and was therefore followed with 
ardor by the new settlers. Ralpfi would have en- 
joyed a shooting expedition best ; but he was a 
reasonable young man, and knew the value both 





of powder saved and the furs gained. Harry, 
whose pride made him devote some of his time to 
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woodcraft, not unwillingly accompanied him on | weather, be heard at the distance ot a mile in the 


the morning in question to examine the traps, 
secure any prizes, or restore baits to those falls 
which had been disturbed. 

There was a trail leading to the spot, which 
Ralph, having followed three times, knew well, so 
that about eleven they reached the middle of the 
line, which was four miles long, and there parted, 
Ralph going to the left, and Harry to the right» 
each agreeing to return the same way as soon as 
their relative tasks were completed. Harry was 
delighted. The air was serene and balniy, the sky 
above a mottled blue, while all around were lovely 
prairies, with their interminable carpet of green, 
or thick woods, through which, however, the 
youth made his way easily by means of the blazed 
trees. On his way he secured three martens, 
which he hung on trees, and resetting the traps, 
continued his journey. 

The end of the line once reached, Harry seated 
himself with his back against a log, took out his 
dinner and sedately began eating it. When this 
agreeable task was completed, and the solids 
washed down with some spruce beer, he leaned 
his head against the fallen tree, and admiring the 
prospect, or thinking of something, or nothing, 
fell fast asleep, nor awoke for perhaps an hour, 
when in a half doze he heard a strange noise—a 
kind of vibratory sound like the distant roll of a 
drum. 

Now, if Harry was somewhat slow in his actions, 
he was quick in his thoughts, and at. the same 
time curious, Taking up his gun, therefore, he hur- 
ried ahead, dashed through a thicket, gradually 
decreasing his pace until he was creeping with due 
huntsman care, when he came upon a scene which 
well rewarded him for his journey. The drum- 
ming noise which he had heard was from a covey 
of Canadian partridges or grouse, the male of 
which, in the season of courtship, perches himself 
on the top of a hollow log, or fallen tree, and with 
his wings makes the drumming, which can, in still 
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woods. 
Determined not to be behindhand, Harry fired 


at the covey, killed three birds, and then loading, | 


started in pursuit, nor took any note of time until 





found that this one tre 
got muddled up with 
the others,and his land- 
mark was again lost, 


What puzzled Harry 
most was, that he stili 
kept on a rocky ridge 
that seemed strange to 
him,so after a moment’s 
reflection, he resolved 
to try once more the 
effects of a signal. 
Looking keenly round, 
he selected a large, 
ancient and hollow 
cedar, that stood apart 
from any other trees, 
and round this and in 
the hollow he piled 
brush and brambles and 
pitch-pine knots, with 
other combustibles, to 
which he then set fire, 
the whole taking light 
with a crackling and a 
roar which sounded like 
a dropping fire of mus- 
ketry in the woods. 


Then Harry leaned 
on his gun and wait- 
ed, 

It was in vain. Ralph 
had either not seen the 
signal, or was too far 
off to respond to it, so 
Harry in desperation 
began to pluck a par- 
tridge. preparatory to a 
roast. But as yet it 
was impossible to ap- 
proach the raging. pile, 
the trunk of the cedar 
| having taken fire inside, and burning with the 
| loud roar of a blast furnace, sending flames and 
sparks flying in all directions from a yawning 
| Opening, about twelve feet from the ground. As 
' the twilight came, and then the dark mantle o° 
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he had secured six brace. Then, and only then, 
he began to look about him, with a view of return- 
ing. One glance at the country somewhat startled 
him, though he entertained no fear about finding 
his way back to the line. 

He was on a summit or 1idge, while around were 
gloomy woods and thickets of gray pine, hemlock 
and red cedar, while at no great distance were 
deep ravines, precipitous rocks, an1 one or two 
small lakes, which, in the excitement of the chase, 
he had not noticed. Now Harry, without having 
Ralph’s experience, had all his confidence, so sct 
out upon his return journey, without a fear of the 
result, and rather proud of his achievement than 
otherwise. Twelve fat partridges were by no 
means things to be despised. Trudging along the 
plain, forcing his way through tangled ravines, 
climbing up steep rocks, Harry pushed on for 
some time without losing anything of his certainty 
of being right ; but by degrees his elongated face 
showed the rising doubt, and when he sat down 
under a huge white pine, towering over a hundred 
feet into the air, on the summit ot the rock, the 
solemn conviction forced itselt upon him that he 
had lost his way. ° 

Two brothers lost on the same day! But in 
Canada such matters are of daily occurrence, and 
many a good-natured neighbor who has turned 
out in search of a missing one has lost himself, 
while rarely does the sufferer wander to any dis- 
tance, being generally found within a radius of a 
few miles, 

When Harry came to this conclusion, he at once 
fired off both barrels as a signal to Ralph, and 
waited, but no responsive shot coming to cheer 
him, he looked up into the sky, and keeping his 
eye fixed pon the sun for a moment, took the 
bearings of another mighty pine at a considerable 
distance and made straight for it. This for a few 
minutes was easy enough, but as he neared it, he 


night fell upon the earth, the blazing tree pre- 
sented quite a grand appearance, it being, as it 
were, an ardent pillar, beside which Harry felt no 
alarm from the wild beasts. Presently the trunk, 
after shriveling and curling by the fire, caught, 
and then the whole body of the tree was in flames, 
the cedar boughs crackling and hissing with a 
sound to have been heard many miles. 

Harry was a philosopher, and took things 
mighty easily, so, after eating a partridge and 
some biscuit, he slept soundly, and as soon as 
morning came, once more took lis way through 
the forest, as far as he could judge by the sun, in 
a north-westerly direction, leaving the cedar to 
smoulder and smoke until reduced to ashes. 

By moving very slowly, guided by the sun, and 
taking large trees as landmarks, Harry contrived 
to get over a good bit of ground, and about twelve, 
after floundering about in a zigzag and genera 
winding direction, came suddenly upon a blazed 
tree. 

Next instant he saw a fresh marten-trap, and in 
a transport of joy gave a loud shout, which was 
specdily followed by another, and before he had 
time to survey the ground, Ralph came in sight. 
The meeting was hearty indeed, though the elder 
brother had felt no alarm, in his own mind believ- 
ing that Harry had missed him and gone home, 
on which, it being late, he had resolved to camp 
out and visit the marten-traps a second time. The 
sight of the partridges delighted him, and leading 
his brother to where he had camped, over a hearty 
breakfast he heard the other story. 








TOMB OF COMMODORE JOHN 
MONTCOMERY DALE. 


In connection with the tomb of Commodore 
Richard Dale, at Philadelphia, given among the 
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view of the resting-place of Commodore John M. 
Dale, another of that patriotic sailor family, 
whose services to the country were scarcely less 
notable than those of his truly great kinsman. 
Such graves are among the places of which 
Halleck speaks— 


“The Delphian groves, the Palestines, 
ind:” 


The Meccas of the mind; 


And the youth of America would do well to 
visit and study them, pictorially and in reality. 








COMMODORE RICHARD DALE. 


Tus gallant Revolutionary sailor and patriot, 
of whose grave in Christ Churchyard, Phila- 
delphia, an illustration is given in the present 
number, was born on the 6th of November, 1756, 
in Norfolk County, Virginia, and descended from 
a highly respectable family. His parents were 
both natives of Virginia, and had five children, of 
whom Richard, the eldest, having manifested a 
strong predilection for the sea, was allowed, at 
twelve years of age, to enter on board a vessel 
commanded by his uncle, with whom he made a 
voyage to Liverpool and back. 

Subsequently, he made several voyages to the 
West Indies; and in 1775, when nineteen years of 
age, was chief officer of a valuable brig. He re- 
mained in the merchant service till the spring of 
1776, when the revolutionary fever becoming ex- 
cited, the best of the youthful blood of the land 
was aroused. In 1776 the young sailor was found 
in command of a vessel of war, as lieutenant, be- 
longing to Virginia. While on public duty in the 
James River, in a small craft, he was captured by 
a tender belonging to the frigate Liverpool, car- 
ried to Norfolk, put on board a prison-sbip, and 
confined there several weeks. 

It was in the summer of 1776, however, that he 
commenced his career as an officer of the United 
States navy, in the character of a midshipman on 
board the brig Lexington, Captain John Barry. 
The Lexington sailed in the autumn of 1776, under 
the orders of Captain Hallock, the gallant Barry 
having been appointed to the command of a 
frigate. In December, 1776, the Lexington was 
captured by the Liverpool frigate off the Capes of 
Virginia. In consequence of a sudden gale, the 
captor could take out only the captain and five of 
the crew, Dale, then acting as master’s mate, 
being one of the number. The officers and crew 


who remained on board retook the brig, and car-- 


ried her to Baltimore. Dale and his fellow-prison- 
ers were landed at Cape Henlopen, in January, 
1777. He immediately repaired to Philadelphia, 
where he was ordered again to join the Lexington, 
then commanded by Captain* Henry Johnson. 
Dale was several times taken prisoner, and on 
one occasion was indebted to his own prompt sa- 
gacity and persevering boldness for his escape. 
In February, 1779, after more than a year’s cap- 
tivity, embittered as it was, he again escaped, 
This he accomplished by walking out of prison in 
the full uniform of a British officer, the guard 
having no suspicion of the truth till the daring 
fugitive was enabled to elude pursuit. How he 
obtained his uniform remained a secret. Shortly 
after this he arrived at L’Orient, France, and 
joined, in the character of master’s mate, the re- 
nowned Paul Jones. 

After three mouths’ employment, at the age of 
twenty-two, Captain Jones selected him as his 

. first lieutenant; and Dale was in service with him 
on board the American frigate Bon Homme 
Richard, of forty guns and three hundred and 
seventy-five men, in the engagement with the 
British frigate Serapis, Captain Pearson, of forty- 
four guns, which was captured by the American 
frigate. In 1781 Dale was usefully employed in 
the Delaware Bay in conveying public stores and 
dispersing marauding refugees who were inter- 
cepting those supplies. In July of the same year 
he sailed as lieutenant of the Trumbull frigate, 
Captain James Nicholson. When at sea but a 
few hours, they fell in with a British frigate and 
sloop-of-war. After a severe engagement in a 
dark and stormy night, the Trumbull, having been 
severely crippled by the gale, was compelled to 
strike her flag to a force so vastly superior. Lieu- 
tenant Dale was severely wounded and taken 
prisoner, and placed on Long Island. In Novem- 
ber, 1781, he returned to Philadelphia. 

In 1791 Captain Dale married a lady of Phila- 
delphia, by the name of Crathorne, became a rigid 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
was afterward manager 
of several religious 
societies. The Govern- 
ment having now no 
oceasion for his ser- 
vices, he obtained the 
command of a large 
merchant ship, the 
Queen of France,mount- 
ing twelve six-pounders 
and sailed for L’Orient 
in the spring of 1782. 
On the passage he had 
a spirited conflict with 
a British privateer of 
fourteen guns, and suc- 
ceeded in beating her 
off, both vessels suffer- 
ing considerable da- 
mage. Captain Dale 
returned to Philadel- 
phia in 1783. In 1794 
he was selected by 
President Washington 
to be one of the six cap- 
tains of the naval estab- 
lishment, for whom 
provision had just been 


made—he being the 
fourth in rank. 
In 1798 a war with 


France was generally 
expected, and Captain 
Dale was appointed to 





ELEPHANTIASIS (OR ELEPHANT LEG-— 


one of several ships which the Government had pur- 
chased and was then fitting out, called the Ganges. 
In 1801 he was appointed to the command of the 
squadron of observation about to sail from Hampton 
Roads. He hoisted his pennant on board the 
President, and sailed July 1st with the squadron, 
consisting of the President frigate, Captain James 
Barron; the Philadelphia frigate, Captain Samuel 
Barron ; the Essex frigate, Captain William Bain- 
bridge ; and the schooner Enterprise, Lieutenant 
Andrew Sterrett. He found lying at Gibraltar the 
High Admiral of Tripoli, with a ship of twenty-six 
guns and two hundred and sixty men, and a brig 
of sixteen guns and one hundred and sixty men, 
These vessels had arrived only the day before. 
Although the Admiral disclaimed any knowledge 
of hostile views on the part of the Bey, his master, 
yet Commodore Dale formed and acted upon the 
opinion that he designed a cruise against Ameri- 
can vessels in the Western Ocean. The Phila- 
delphia was accordingly ordered to lie off Gibraltar 
to watch the Tripolitan, and, if he ventured out, 
to capture him. In despair of eluding this vigil- 
ance, the Admiral dismantled his ships and dis- 
charged his crews. In the summer of 1802 Com- 
modere Dale returned to Hampton Roads, 
During.the war of 1812, he was one day accosted 
by the celebrated punster, Judge Richard Peters, 
who said that “‘ he had just heard that the British 
General Hill was about landing somewhere in the 
Delaware. If such be the case,” added the judge, 
** T suppose it will be up hill and down dale” —a pun 
rather at the expense of the American. 
Commodore Dale’s latter days were marked by 
tranquil cheerfulness, as his early ones had been 
full of wild enterprise. In the bosom of a family 
that was most dear to him, he was blessed with 


* All that should accompany old age, 
* As honor, love and obedience ;’’ 











| or elephant leg, 
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and on the 24th day of February, 1826, having 
reached his seventieth year, in the humble hope 
of a joyful resurrection he resigned his purified 
spirit into the hands of that God who, through so 
many perils andtemptations, had mercifully pro- 
tected and preserved him. 

The inscription upon his tomb also commemo- 
rates the death of his loved and honored wife, and 
is as follows : 

In 
Memory of 
Commodore Richard Dale, 
Born Nov. 6, 1756, 
Died Feb. 24, 1826. 
An honest man, 
An Incorruptible Patriot; 
In all his relations conciliating universal Esteem and 

Love. 

A Cbristian without guile. 

He departed this life 
in the 
well-founded and triumphant hope 
of that 
Blessedness 
which 
Awaits all who, like him, die in the 
Lord. 
Also of 
Dorothy Dale, 

Relict of Commodore Richard Dale, 
Died Sept. 4, 1832, aged 65 years. 
Beloved, honored and esteemed, 
She was faithful and exemplary. 


ELEPHANTIASIS (OR “ELEPHANT 
LEc.”’) 

One of our most instructive if not most attrac- 
tive illustrations, this week, is of a subject 
afflicted with the disease known as elephantiasis, 
” painfully common in Sout) 








RUINS OF SI. PHILIPS CHURCH, AT BRUNSWICK, N. C. 





America and some other tropical countries. How 
terrible the affliction of feet or legs of that pon- 
derosity may be easily imagined; and per- 
haps the interest of the subject is added to by 
the knowledge that the disease fs alleged by some 
medical writers to be the culmination or worst stage 
before death of that fearful leprosy so zealously 
guarded against, and almost brutally shunned, in 
the Scriptural records. An additional allegation, 
having great probability, is that the leper, who in 


| cool climates is by no means a peculiarly loath- 
some object, in the tropics finds it impossible to 


prevent the inroads of sand and small venomous 
insects upon the flesh already ulcerated, this 
hideous enlargement being an early result, and 
death following at no distant day as a relief to 
the incurable misery. 








RUINS OF ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH 


Brunswick, North Carolina. 


Tus church, of which we this week give an 
illustration, was the first built in North Carolina, 
the bricks being imported from England, and a 
settlement made at a point on the Cape Fear 
river, called Brunswick. This town, as well asthe 
church and the Governor’s palace, were destroyed 
by fire during the revolutionary war, and the 
inbabitants moved up to where Wilmington now 
stands. The church walls are yet standing, as 
represented in the engraving. They are seventy 
feet long and fifty wide, inside measurement, and 
two feet eight inches thick. The graves in the 
rear of the church are over one hundred years 
old. At the left of the engraving is seen part of 
the walls of Fort Anderson, erected by the rebels 
during the late war; and during its bombardment 
by our fleet these ruins were not touched. In the 
foreground is seen a yuin of one of the houses 
that composed the old village of Brunswick. 








THE WILD-DUCK SHOOTER. 


Tue charity of the rich has much to be com- 
mended, but how beautiful is the charity of the 
poor ! 

Call to mind the coldest day you have ever ex- 
perienced. Think of the bitter wind and driving 
snow ; think how you shook and shivered—how 
the sharp white particles were driven against your 
face—how, within doors, the carpets were lificd 
like billows along the floors, the wind howled and 
moaned in the chimneys, windows creaked, dowis 
rattled, and every now and then heavy lumps of 
snow came thundering down with a dull weigi: 
from the roof. 

Now, hear my story. 

In one of the broad, open plains of Lincoln- 
shire there is a long, reedy sheet of water, a {..- 
vorite resort of wild-dacks, At its northern c2- 
tremity stand two mud cottages, old and out of 
repair. 

One bitter, bitter night, when the snow jay 
three feet deep on the ground, and a cutting east 
wind was driving it about and whistling in the dry - 
frozen reeds by the water’s edge und swinging tl: 
bare willow trees till their branches swept the icv, 
an old woman sat spiuning in one of these eot- 
tages before a moderately cheerful fire. He 
kettle was singing on the coals’; she had a recc- 
candle, or home-made rushlight, on her talc, 
but the full moon shone in, and the bright« 
light of the two. These two cottages were f.r 
from the road or any other habitation ; the o!:1 
woman was, therefore, surprised, as she sat dra\ - 
ing out her thread, crooning an old norit- 
country song, to hear a sudden knock at the dou:. 

It was loud and impatient, not like the knock of 
her neighbors in the other cottage; but the dvor 
was bolted, and the old woman rose, and shuffl.1 
to the window, looked out, and saw a shiverius 
figure, apparently that of a youth. 

‘*Trampers!” said the old woman, sententiou=! y 
“ 'Tramping folk be not wanted here ;” so sayiii:-, 
she went back to the fire without deigning to an- 
swer the door. 

The youth, upon this, tried the door, and call 
to her to beg admittance. She heard him rap tiie 
snow from his shoes against her lintel, and 4<: 1 
knock, as if he thought she was deaf, and 
should surely gain admittance if he could c . ; 
make her hear. 

The old woman, surprised at his audacity, » 
to the casement, and, with all the pride of j 
session, opened it and inquired his business. 

** Good woman,” i 
stranger began, 
only want a seat 
your fire.” 

** Nay,” said the :' | 
woman, giving e: 
to her words by her 
couth dialogue, ‘th 
lt get no shelter he. . 
Ive naught to give t» 
beggars. A dirty, wet 
critter,” she continuec:' 
wrathfully slamming |. 
the window; “it’s a wor.- 
der where he found ai.» 


water, too, seeing :t 
freezes so hard ; a bo 
can get none for th 
kettle, vaving what's 
broken up with a 
hatchet.”’ 

On this the begg r 


turned hastily away. 
And at this point in 
his narrative, the pcer- 
son who told it to m 
stopped and said : 


“Do you think th 
old woman was vei 
much to blame ?”’ 

“She might hay 


acted more kindly,” | 
replied ; “but why «ly» 
you ask?” 
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“Because,” said he, “I have heard her con- 
@nct so much reflected on by some who would 
bave thought nothing of it if it had not been for 
the consequences.” 

“She might Have turned him away less rough- 
ly,” I observed. 

“That ie true,” he continued, “ but in any case, 
I think, though we might give them food or 
money, we should hardly invite beggars in to sit 
by the tire.” 

“Certainly not,” I replied; “and this woman 
could not tell that the beggar was honest.” 

“No,” said he, “‘ but I must go on with my nar- 
rative.” 

The stranger turned very hastily from her 
door, and waded through the deep snow to- 
ward the other cottage. The bitter wind helped 
to drive him toward it. It looked no less poor 
than the first; and when he had tried the door, 
found it bolted, and knocked twice without attract- 
ing attention, his heart sank within him. His 
hand was so numb with cold, that he had made 
scarcely any noise ; he tried again. 

A rush cardle was burning within, and a mat- 
ronly-looking woman sat before the fire. She 
held an infant in her arms, and had dropped 
asleep; but his third knock roused her, and wrap- 
ping her apron around her child, she opened the 
door a very little way, and demanded what he 
wanted, 

“Good woman,” the youth began, ‘I have had 
the misfortune to ‘all in the water this bitter night, 
and I am so numbed I can scarcely walk.” 

The woman gave him a sudden, earnest look, 
and then sighed. 

‘Come in,” she said ; ‘thou art so nigh the size 
of my Jem, I thought at first it was him come 
home from sea.” 

The youth stepped acrogs the threshold, trem- 
bling with cold ana wet ; no wonder, for his clothes 
were completely incased in wet mud, and the water 
dripped trom them with every step he toox on the 
sanded floor. 

‘Thon art in a sorry plight,” said the woman, 
“and it be two miles to the nighest housen ; come 
and kneel down before the fire ; thy teeth chatter 
so pitifully, I can scarce bear to hear them.” 

She looked at him more attentively, and saw 
that he was a mere boy, not more than sixteen 
years of age. Her motherly heart was touched 
for him. 

“Art hungry ?” she asked, turring to the table ; 
“thon art wet to the skin, What hast thou been 
dving ?” : 

** Shooting wild-ducks,” said the boy. 

“Ob!” said his hostess, “thou art one of the 
keeper’s. boys, then, I reckon ?”. 

He toliowed the dircction of her eyes, and saw 
two portions of bread set upon the table, with a 
small piece of bacon on each, 

““My master be very late,” she observed, for 
charity did not make her use elegant language, 
and by her master she meant her husband ; * but 
thou art welcome to my bit and sup, for I was 
waiting for him; maybe it will put a little warmth 
in thee to eat and drink ;” so saying, she took up 
a mug of beer from the hearth and pushed it to- 
ward him, with her share of the supper. 

“Thank you,” said the boy; “‘ but I am so wet 
I am making quite a pool before your fire with the 
drippings from my clothes.” 

“* Ay, thou art wet, indeed,” said the woman, 
and rising again, she went to an old box, in which 
she began to search, and presently came to the 
fire with a perfectly clean check shirt in her hand 
and a tolerably good suit of clothes, 

“There,” said she, showing them with no small 
pride, “‘ these be my master’s Sunday clothes, and 
if thou wilt be very careful of them, I'll let thee 
wear them till thine be dry.” 

She then explained that she was going to put 
her “ bairn” to bed, and proceeded up a ladder 
into the room above, leaving the boy to array him- 
self in these respectable and desirable garments. 

When ske came down her gucst had dressed 
himself in the laborer’s clothes ; he had had time 
to warm himself, and he was eating and drinking 
with hubgry relish. He had thrown his muddy 
clothes in a heap on the floor, and as she proceeded 
to lift them up, she said : 

“Ah! lad, lad, I doubt thy head has been 
under water ; thy mother would have been sorely 
frighvened if she could have seen thee awhile 
ago.” 

“* Yes,” said the boy. 

And in imagination the cottage dame saw this 
said mother a care-worn, hard-working creature 
like herself; while the youthful guest saw in im- 
agination, a beautiful and courtly lady, and both 
saw the same love, the same anxiety, the same 
terror at sight of a lonely boy struggling in the 
moonlight turough breaking ice, with no one to 
help him, catching at the frozen reeds, and then 
creeping up, shivering and benumbed, to a cottage 
door. 

But even as she stooped the woman forgot her 
imagination, for she had taken a waistcoat into 
her hands, such as had never passed between 
them beicre ; a gold pencil-case dropped from the 
pocket, and on the floor, among a heap of mud 
that covered the outer garments, lay a white 
shirt sleeve—so white, indeed, and fine, that she 
thonght it coud hardly be worn but by a squire, 

She glanced from the clotLes to the owner. He 
had throwa down his cap, and his fair curly hair 
and broad forehead convinced her that he was of 
gentle birth ; but while she hesitated to sit down, 
he set a chair for her, and said, with a boyish 
frackness : 


**] say, what a lonely place this is; if you had | 


not let me in, the water would have all frozen on 
me before I reached home, Catch me a duck- 
shooting again by myself!” 

“it’s very culd sport that, sir,” replied the wo- 
man, 

‘Yhe young gentleman assented most readily, 
and asked if he might etur the fire, 

And welcome, sir,” said the woman, She felt a 
cnriosity to know who he waa, and he partly satis- 
fied her by remarking tiat he was staying at Deen 





Hall, a house aboat five miles off, adding that, in 
the morning, he had broken a hole in the ice, very 
near the docoy ; but it had iced over so fast that, 
in the dusk, he had missed it and fallen in, for it 
would not bear him. He had made some land- 
marks and taken every precaution, but he sup- 
posed the sport had excited him so much that, 
in the moonlight, he had passed them by. He 


other cottage. 

“Sir,” said the woman, “if you had said you 
were a gentleman-—” 

The boy langhed. 


**T don't think I knew it, my good woman, ne 


the broken ice, and then I believe I was nearly an 
hour creeping up to your cottage door. Iremem- 
ber it all rather indistinctly, but as soon as I had 


ferent creature.” 
While they still talked, the husband came in. 


know of the gentleman’s safety ; and when he was 
gone they made up the fire with all the coal that 
remained to that poor household, and the woman 
crept up to bed and left her guest to lie down and 
rest before it. 

In the gray dawn the laborer returned, with a 
servant leading the horse, and bringing a fresh 
suit of clothes, 

The young gentleman took his leave with many 


hand, probably all che money he had about him. 
And I ought not forget to mention that he kissed 


always adverts to that circumstance with great 
pride, adding that her child being as “ cloati as 
wax, was quite fit to be kissed by anybody.” 

** Missis,” said her husband, as they stood in 
the doorway, looking after their guest, ‘* who dost 
think that be ?” 

“IT don’t know,” answered the missis, 

“Then I'll just tell thee that be young Lord 
W.; so thou mayest be a prond woman, that sits 
and talks with lords and asks them in to supper— 
ha, ha!” 


turee half-crowns in her kand and considering 
what she should do with them. Her neighbor 
from the other cottage presently stepped in, and 
when she heard the tale and saw the money, her 
heart was ready to break with envy and jealousy. 

Oh, to think that good luck sould have come 
to her door, and she should have been so foolish 
as to turnit away! Seven shillings and six pence 
for a morsel of food and a night’s shelter! Why, 
it was nearly a week’s wages! 

So there, as they both supposed, the matter 
ended, and the next week the frost was sharper 
than ever, Sheep were frozen in the fenny fields 
and poultry on their perches, but the good woman 
had walked to the nearest town and bought a 
blanket, It was a welcome addition to their bed- 
covering, and it was many a long year since they 
had been so comfortable, 

But it chanced one day at noon, that, looking 
out at her casement, she spied three young gentle- 
men skating along the ice toward her cottage. 
They sprang on the bank, took off thew skates, 
and made for the door. The young nobleman in- 
formed her that he had had such a severe cold he 
could not come to see her before. 

“* He spoke as free and pleasantly,” she observed, 
in telling the story, ‘‘asif I had been a lady, and 
no less! and then he brought a parcel out of his 
pocket, ‘and I’ve been over to B.,’ he says, ‘and 
bought you a book for a keepsake, and 1 hope you 
will accept it.’ And then they all talked as pretty 
as could be for a matter of ten minutes, and went 
away. So I waited till my master came home, and 
we opened the parcel, and there was a fine Bible 
inside, all over gold and red morocco, and my name 
was written inside; and, bless him! a ten pound 
note doubled dpwn over the names, I’m sure 
when I thought he was a poor forlorn creature, he 
was kindly welcome. So my master laid out part 
of the money in tools, and we reuted a garden, 
and he goes ovcr on market days to sell what we 
grow: so now, thank God, we want nothing.” 

This is how she gencrally concludes the little 
history, never failing to add that the young lord 
kissed her baby. 

But, (said my friend) I have not told you 
what I thought the best part of the anecdote. 
When this poor Christian woman was asked what 
had induced her to take a perfect stranger, and 
trust him with the best clothing her home afforded, 
she answered simply : 

“Weil, [saw him shivering and shaking, so I 
thought, Thou shalt come in here for the sake of 
Him that had not where to lay His head.” 

The old woman in the other cottage may open 
her door every night of her future life to some 
forlorn beggar, but it is all but certain that she 
will never open it to a nobleman in disguise! 

Let us do good, not to receive more good in re- 
turn, but as an evidence of gratitude for what has 
been already bestowed. In a few words, let it be 
**all for the love and nothing for the reward.” 








tion recently along the Colorado river, discovered an 
immense pyramid on a ba. ren plain. It was composed 
of layers of stone from eighteen inches to nearly three 
feet in thickness, and from five to eight feet in length, 
It had a level top of more than filty feet square, though 
it was evident that it had been completed, and that 
some great convulsion oi nature bad displaced its entire 
top, as it was evid« ntly lying on one of its sides, a huge 
and broken mass, nearly covered by the sand. Its pres- 
ent length is ong bundred and four iect, and it must 
lave been form: rly fuli twenty feet higher. This pyra- 
mid differs in soma reepecis trom the Egyptian pyra- 
mida, It is, or was, more siender or poinied; and wiile 
those of Egypt are composed of steps or layers, reced- 
Ing as they rise, this American pyramid was, undoubt- 
edly, # more finished structure, The outer surtace of 
the blocks was evidently cut to an angie that gave the 
structure, when new and compiete, s amooth or regular 
surface from top to bottom. 





then told her of his-attempt to get shelter in the ; 





replied, “‘my senses were so benumbed, for I was | 
sore time struggling at the water’s edge among | ,; 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


JosH Bruxmas says, ‘‘ There is two things in 
= life for which we are never prepared, and that is 
wins,” ° 


In the beginning woman consisted of a single 
>, Now she is all ribs, from her belt to the rim of her 
petiicoat, 


Lorp Buck1xcnam was once at a dinner where 
a Mr. Grub wes requested to sing. He begged to be 
excused, urging that he knew not what to siug. “Sing 
‘I'd be a butterfly,’ ”’ suggested the nobleman. 


TuHeEre’s always one consolation, whatever 
our mis‘ortune—it might be worse.- Were life hanging 
on a th:eai, it would be acomlort to think that it was 
not hanging on a rope. 


‘* Wer row in the same boat, you know,” said 
iterary friend to Jerrold. This literary friend was a 


| comic writer, and a comic writer only. Jerrold replied: 


lb 


felt the fire and drank the warm beer, I was a dif- | 








thanks,slipping three half-crowns into the woman’s | 


“True, my dear fellow, we do row in the same boat, 
ut with very different skulls.” . 


‘‘Drar me,” said Mrs. Spriggins, ‘I don’t 
know what to do with John, he is so cross to me.” 

“Oh, treat him kindly,” replied Mrs. Brown; ‘‘al- 
ways ‘say, ‘ How are you, Joln, to-uight? Can I do 


While he was eating his supper they agreed that | anytiing for you? and so forth, and it will subdue 
he should walk to Deen Hall and let its inmates | 


m—it will be like heaping coals of fire on his head.” 
“Well,” said Mrs. Spriggins, ‘1 don’t believe twill 
answer; I’ve tried boiling water, and that did no good.” 


‘*Now, oreis,” said Mrs. Partington, the 
other day, to her nieces, ‘‘you must get husbands as 
soon as possible, or they’ll be murdercd.” 

* Wiy so, aunt ?” 

“Why I see by the papers that we’ve got almost fif- 
teen thous:nd post-offices, and nearly all on ’em dis- 
patches a mail every day. The Lord have mercy on us, 
poor widows!" and the lady stepped quieily to her 
looking-glass to put on her new cap. 


An ingenious youth from the Granite State, 


| now residing at Denver, returned to his lodgings a tew 


the baby ; for, when she tells the story, the mother | 


nichts sino-, in a state of great independence and erect- 
ness, 

*“*My friend,” asked his wondering companion and 
roomi-mate, “are you drunk or sober ?” 

“Well,” replied the youth, with the peculiar, digni- 
fied and oracular manner which only an intox cated 
persoa can assume, ‘‘to: Pike’s Peak, sober; but for 
New Hampshire, preity d——d drunk!” 


Iteputation is to notoriety what real turtle 


| is to mock, 


So saying, her master shou'dered his | 
spade and went his way, leaving her clinking the | 





A Pyramip or tar Western Worn. —A | 
party of five young men, «hile on ap exploring expedi- | 





Tue philosopher discovers that much-sought 
stone of his when he asks for bread. 


Wir without wisdom 1s like a sword without 


@ hilt. 


ELEGANT WIT. 


As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 

So wit is by politeness sharpest set; 

Their waut of edge from th: ir offense is seen, 
Both pain us least whcn exquisitely keen. 


Tue Charlottsville Courier relates the foJlow- 
ing incident as hayng occurred at a Sunday-school at 


| the University of Virginia recently between a teacher 


aul a new echo.ar: 

Teacuer—My litle boy, can you tell me who killed 
Ab'e? 

Scholar—Yes, ma’am. 

Teacher—Weil, now, my little dear, do not be afraid 
—who killed Abel? 

Scholar—the Yankees. 

T acher—Ou, no, Johnny, we are not talking about 
that; do you not kuow who killed Ab-1? 

Scholar insisted it was tue Yaukees, 

‘eacher—No, my son; Cain killed Abel. Now, re- 
member, think of sugur-cane; I am going to ask you 
about it next Sunday. Think of snyar-cane, 

Next Sunday the boy was atlackeu oguin. 

Teacher—Well, Johuny, you know to-day who killed 
Abel? 

Boy—Oh, yes, ma’am; must I tell? 

Teacher—Yes, my dear: who killed Abel? 

Boy—Svrghun. 


A man being awakened by the captain of a 
passage-boat witu the announcement that he must not 
occupy his berth with his bvots on, very considerately 
repued: 

“Oh, the bugs won’t hurt ’em, I guess; they’re an 
old pair.”’ 


‘«Mamma,” said little Nell, ‘had the gov- 
erness ovght to flog me tor what I did not do?”’ 

“No, my dear child; why do you ask?” 

* Because she flogged me to-day when I didn’t do my 
sui.” 


A tap applied to the captain of a vessel fora 
berih, The captain, wishing to intimidate him, handed 
him a piece of rope, and said: 

“If you want to make a good sailor, you must make 
three ends to the rope.” 

“*i can do it,”’ he readily replied; ‘‘ here is one, and 
here is another—that makes two. Now, here’s the 
third,”’ and Le threw it overboa:d, 








PAPER-COLLAR NIANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A veny pretty quarrel has been gradually 
growing up for some time past between the manufac- 
turers of paper-collars, cuff:, shiri-vosoms, and other 
articles of the kiad, caicn’ated to attract somewhat of 
attention, and probabiy to employ the courts quite ex- 
tensively beiore the affair is concluded. The war and 
other changes in society demanding frequent changes 
of linen (or the appearance of linen) have conspired to 
increase the demaud fOr those artic.es at least tenfo.d, 
and it is aileged that not less than ten millions of dollars 
are now ipvest: d in the manufacture, and that trom three 
thousand to five thousand persons are emyp/oye: in it. 
The quarre! now inaugurated hinges upon pateuts, and 
the state of affairs rcally involved seems to be about 
the following: 

The first patent for paper-collare appears to have been 
issued in 1554 to Wali r Hart, of ths cit’, who is raid 
to uve been the inventor of the sewing-machine, and 
also of a diaper-pin. Each one of these articles has 
since made the furiune of several gentlemen, but Mr. 
E.unt failed to acquire a fortune. After bis death, Lock- 
wood, of Philad:lphia, bouyht the paper-coliar patent 
from the widow. Tue original patent granted w Mr. 
Huut was tor a collar manutactured from a combination 
ct paper and muslin, and that gentleman, in his appli- 
cation, distiuctiy says that paper-co.lurs were previously 
in use, aud that all he claims is the iutroduction of the 
musiin. As early as 1832, an.) f:om that time te the pres- 
ent, paper collars anu cuffs have been worn, but no pa- 
tent was issued previous to the one granted to Mr, Hunt. 
Mr. Lockwood has had the patent renewed severa: times, 
and each time has claimed more than Mr, Hunt ever 
contemy; lated, until now it is asserted that tie old 
original patent covers not only paper and mustin collars, 
but collars male o: paper alone. Mr. Lockwood and 
scveral other yentlemen engazed in the business merged 
their interests and formed tue * Union Paper-Collar 
Cowpany,” and uuier this name have notified other 
dealers tuat they clam a .wonopoly of tke business. 
Baits have been couimenced against several manutac- 
turers, and retail dealers have been warned aguinat 
selling collars of any other make than theirs. The 
Union Company 's understood to have licensed tweive 
persons to manufacture tueir collars, promising to 
suppress all in‘ringmente of their rights within taree 
mouths, The three montis have nearly elaps d; and 
although legal steps have been taken, looiing ie that 
end, no other manufacturers have yet been suppresseL 

A few days sinco a number of the paper-coilar nau 
facturers met at the store of Mr. 8. W. H. Ware, No. 887 
Broadway, for the purpose of completing ap sssociation 


| agenta, 





and raising funds to defend all suits brought .o 
themselves or customers by the Union Company. 
gentlemen deny the validity of uny paper-collar patent 
which does not ——t muslin as one of the compon- 
ent parts of the collar, and are resolved to fight the 
Union Company on that point and to the bitter end. 

Mr. Ward presided at the meeting refe red to, and 
Mr. Blossom acted as retary. e Committee of 
five, upon which was devolved the task of drafting arti- 
cles of association, reporte! a Coustitution, which was 
adopted, This document provides for an Association to 
be governed by seven directors, who are io choose a 
President, Vic -Presilent, 8 ‘cretury and Treasurer, 
The Association is pledged not on'y to defend all suitd 
b ought by the Union Cowpany against cther manufac- 
turers and dealers, but to “carry the war into Africa” 
by p osecuting that company for injuring the business 
of the others. An initiation fee of $300 is char sed; 
which may be increased after the 1st of Nov.mber, 
Furthermore, each member b nds himself to pay to the 
Treasurer of the Association one-half of one per cent. 
on his monthly sales, as reported to the Revenue Asses- 
sor; this monthly payment to continue until the sum 
of $50,000 has been paid into the treasury. The direce 
tors are instructed tu take the necessury steps to have 
the Association incorporited. A number of gentlemen, 
deal-rs in paper co'lars, appended their signatures to 
the articles, some of them having come long distances 
to effect this organization. 

The tollowing are the names of the gentlemen select- 
ed as officers of the Association: J. R. Blossom, Presi- 
dent; &. W. H. Ward, Vice-President; William P, Lyon, 
Treasurer and Secretary. Directors: J. R. Blossom, 8. 
W. H. Ward, E. Jennings, R. W. Potier, M. Ezekiel, 
William P. Lyon, 

The Union Company has lately the names of fifteen 
lawyers employtd to prosecute the r cases, and doubt. 
less the new Association will employ an equal number, 
s0 that there is, as before indicated, a prospect of plenty 
of litigation before the matter is finaily settled, 








American Pianos TrrumpHant.—For years 
past American piunos, by their absolute and obvious 
excellence, have been extorting trom European 
musicians, and even European manufacturers, the very 
highest ud : issions of superiority; anu the CHICKERING 
piano, especially, has elicited so much praise irom 
BaLFre, Lrintey Ricuarps, ALFRED JAELL, Mos- 
CHELLES, and other arti-ts of world-wide reputat on, 
that ‘to deny their superiority would now be nearly as 
idle on that side of the Atiantic as upon this. But 
even the Chickcring has not o!ten received such a testi- 
monial as that rec-utly acco-ded it by Mr. Caak Les D. 
COLLARD, of the firm of Collard & Collard, ce.evrated 
English piano manufacturers, who remarks: ‘It is not 
merely the best in-trument of Amerivan manufacture 
that I bave tried, but one ot the finest grand p.anofortes 
that has ever come under my obs-rvatiou; and the 
Messrs. CHICKERING may well be proud of havin 
turned out ‘trom their manufactory an instrumen 
which, for touch, quaiity, power, and workmanship, it 
would be very dithcult to surpass in any part ot the 
wide world.”” Add to this that Mr. J. L. Marron, ina 
late letter, endo:ses Mr, CoLtLarp’s opiniou and says, 
“Tt is the finest instrument 1 ever played upun,” and 
further comment is unnecessary. The Messrs, CHICK- 
ERING may well “ puint w these testimonials with 
feelings of pride as Aincrican mauulacturers,”’ 








“They Cure!” What Cures? Ayer’s 
CHER:Y PECTORAL for a Cough, AYER'S PILLS for 
4 purgative, and AYEK’S SARSAPARILLA for the com- 
plaints that require an alterative medicine, 








Barnum’s New American Museum. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


Triumph! Triumph!! Triumph!!! The Great 
Sensation of the Season performed by the New and 
Splendid Dramatic Company, with Unexammpled Fidelity 
and Beauty. Every Aiteruoon at 2; Evening at 7%. 
The Great Sensational Drama, in Tnoree Acts, of THE 
LONE HOUSE-ON THE BRIDGE. Possessing the 
most absorbing interest, abounding .n situations which 
are ingenious and surprising, culminating in a series 
of the most: Startling Effects, Previous to Drama, 
Dance by Mss Emma Sv hell; Miss Fanny Turner,Female 
Drummer; Master Aliie Turner, Infant Drummer. Dance 
by the Liliputian Wonder, Gencral Grant, jr. ‘To be seen 
at all hours, collect on of tue late Gordon Cumming, 
the great Lion-Siayer, consisting of the Heads, Horns, 
Tusks, Skins, etc., of tue Hippopotamus, Rhinoceros, 
Elephants, Giraffes, Lions, Tigers, Leopards, etc. 
A Mammoth Fat Child, three years oid, wei_hs 
196 15s. ; 3 Dwarts; Glassblowers, Circassian Girl, Living 
Birds of Rarest Piumage; African Crowned Cranes, 
Black Swans, the African Vulture, the Adjutant; one 
hundred Living Monkeys; Mill r’s National Bronze 
Portrait Gallery, contains portraits ot all the Un on 
Generals; 125 Portraits of North American Indian 
Chiets. Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, 
Grand Aqnaria, Wax Figures, Geological, Conchological 
and Nuwmismutic Collections, Historical Relics, 200,000 
other Curiosities, 

Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents, 








Holloway‘s Pills—-Impure Blocd.—All 
Diseases, more or bss, find tueir vrigm in « morbid 
state of the blood; the purifying qualities of this cele. 
brated medicine are highiy recommended by the mor* 
eminent of the faculty. 





Steady and Profitable Employment 
guaranteed to one Male or Female Agunt m every 
county. Address O, H. NOBLE & CU., 102 Centre 


Street, New York, 





“HOW TO MIX DRINES;” 

Or, Bar-Tender’s Guide, Contains Elephant’s Milk, 
Punches, Julips, Cobbiers,-Smasles, etc., in endless 
variety. Alsw, Bitters, Cordiais, Raspberr: ale, ete, 
Sent, by mail, for $1. B.C. WiST, Phwunixviile, Pa, 





The Tive Friend tells you how to be 
fortuna:e iu ai your undertakiuyzs, uow ts win the ule 
eyiug love of any one, how to discover articles lost or 
stwien, besides 100 other wonderful secrets, Agents 


wauted. Frics, 15 cents per copy, 10 ior $1; fr e, by 
ma:l, Address J. W. FRiZZ“LL, Baltimore, Md, 
oF 





Agents Wanted, to Sell Brown's Glass= 
CLEANING POLI=H (Vatenied), fur Wiudows, Mirrors, 
Goid and Siive:-p.ated Ware, Tin, &c. Large protits to 
Full particulars sent iree. C. M. sROWN, 74 
Bleecker street, N. Y. 


Thie is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 .euts, and -tamwp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by revurn mail, 
& coriect picture Of your fuiure busbaud or wife, with 
name aud date of marriage. Aduress MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38,¢ ultouville, N. ¥. 676-9 








The Vanishing Carte de Visite.—The 
greatest trick of the ave, Price, 250 nts. MURGAN'S 
FREEMASONKY EXPOSED AND E&PLAINED, Price, 
25 cents. Send stamp for a (utalogue of Books, &c, 
Addrees orders to EMPIRE PUBLISHING CO., 14 Ann 
street, New York, 676-31 


Will be Ready on the 6th of October, 
A pleasant book oy Traveling and the 


FUN FOR THE MILLION 


64 pages large folio, 160 Comte Illustrations, with band- 
some cover. Price, 25 cents, 


AMERICAN NEWS CO., Wholesale Agents 








Oocr. 13, T9e6.} 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 


(Established 1823,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


Warerooms, 652 Broadway, New York. 





CARD. 
It is with feelings of pride as American manufactu. 
rers that we publish the following testimonials, which 
have been received by us recently, 





EUROPEAN TESTIMONIALS. 
Received during the month of August, 1866. 

Lonpon, July 25, 1866. 
Messrs. CHICKERING & Sons—Gents: I have much 
pleasure in enclosing a document signed by the first 
composers, musicians, and professors in Europe. I 
held your Pianos in such high estimation (vide my cer- 
‘tificate) that I felt it my duty to take one of them with 
me to Europe to asc rtain the opinion of my professional 
brethren. The enclosed cer.ificate will prove how 
unanimous they heve been on the subject. I beg to 
forward, at the same time, a letter I received from my 
friend Mr. Collard, which I am sure must be gratifying 

to you. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, yours, very truly, 

JAMES M. WEHLI. 


Lonpon, January 14, 1865. 
James M. Wehli, Esq: 

My Deak Sm: I bave great pleasure in asking you to 
convey to Messrs, Chickering the expression of my high- 
est approval of tleir instrument. It is, I ccnsider, not 
merely the best instrum: nt of Amer can manufacture 
that I have tried, but ove of the finest Grand Pianofortes 
that has ever come under my observation; and the 
Me-srs. Chickering may well be proud of having turned 
out from their manufactory an instrument which, for 
touch, quality, power and workmanship, it would be 
very difficult to surpass in any part of the wide wee ld, 

Dear Sir, very sincerely yours, 
CHAS. D. COLLARD. 
Firm of Collard & Collard, Pianoiorie Manufacturers, 

London. 

Lonpow, August 22, 1866. 

“James M. WEHLI—My Dear Sir: As you are going 
back to the United States, I must beg you to remember 
me kindly to the Messrs Chickerin». Tell them I was 
delighted with their Grand Pianoforte—as good an 1n- 
strument, I think, as was ever turned out, both in touch 
and tone, 

“ Wishing you, &c., I remain ever truly, 

“HH, F. BROADWOOD, 
“(Firm of I. Broadwood & Sons, Pianoforte Manu- 
facturers, London.)” 
Lonpdon, July 20, 1868. 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons: 

Gents: I have just been invited by Messrs. Collard to 
try a Grand Pianoforte manu‘actured by you, and I have 
no hesitation in indorsing the opinion of my old friend, 
Mr. C. D. Collard, viz.: that it is the finest instrument 
I ever played upon. 

Believe me, gentlemen, most faithfully yours, 

J. L. HATTON. 


Testimonial from the most distinguished Artists in Europe 
to Messrs. Chickering @ Sons. 


Lonpon, July 25, 1866, 

Having played upon a pianofoite mad+ by Messis. 
Chickering & Sons, of Boston and New York, I bave 
much pleasure in testifying to its general excellence. 

For sweetness and brilliaucy of tone, delicacy of touch, 
and magnificent power tor concert purposes, I consider 
it a really GRAND PIANOFORTE, AND DECIDEDLY THE 
BEST I HAVE SEEN OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 
ARABELLA GODDARD, GIULO REGONDI, 
G. A. OSBORNE, ALFRED JAELL, 


W. KUHE, LINDSAY SLOPER, 
JULES BENEDICT, J. MOSCHELES, 
M. W. BALFE, Professor au Conserva- 


CHAS. HALLE, 


torie de Leipzig. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS, 


8. ARTHUR CHAPPEL, 
RENE FAVARGER, Director of Monday Con- 
SYDNEY SMITH, certs, London, 


I recently had occasion to play on one of Chickering’s 
Concert Grand Pianos, The hizh reputation of these in- 
struments had already reached me, and the instrument 
under notice fully sustained the reputation of the cele- 
brated makers. I[t is distinguished by the fullness, 
beauty and nobleness of its tone; by the perfect exact- 
ness of the entire scale and by its action, which is of so 
remarka' le a kind that it gives to the player the most 
complete mastery over every shade of tone; p p, to me- 
dium and ff. In short, this Piano unites all the advan- 
tages of the b. si productions of the kind, and stands side 
by side with the mo-t celebrated European instruments. 

LerpziG, August 20, 1856, LOUIS PLAIDY. 


Cert: ficate from Herr Carl Reinecke, successor to the posi- 
tions of Mendelssohn, both in the Conservatorie and as 
Conductor of the celebrated ** Gerwandhause Concerts,” 
wn Lewpzig. 

I hereby assert and affirm that the Grand Pianoforte 
of Chickering & Sons, of Boston and New York, which I 
have tricd and examined, is one of the finest instru- 
m _nte of the class that ever came to my notice. 

Lerezie, July, 1866. CARL REINECKE. 


Certificate from Y. Von Arnold, the celebrated Russian 
Pianist and Composer. 

At Mr. Levett’s, in Leipzig, I have this day (July 24, 
1866), examined a Grand Pianoforte from the manufac- 
tory of Messrs. Chiekering & Sons, of Boston. It is a 
OCoucert Instrument of 734 octaves, with regard to which 
I would oiake the following remarks: 

_ First—The action is so finely balanced that any grada- 
tion of power can be obtained from the mpst delicate 
lightness to the greatest force. i 

Second—Between the two extremes of the key-board 
the vibrations are perfectly equal in graduated power. 
The “singing ”’ quality of the instrument (prolongation 
of sound) especially in the middle octaves, is greatly 
developed, and is excecdingly beautiful. The bass is 
full, uniform, powerful, without harshness, and the en- 
eembie very beautiful. 

Third—Nothing finer than this instrument could be 
desired, with regard te power and fullness of tone. In 
eonclusion, it must be acknowledged that this instru- 
ment is one of the most perfect pianofortes of our time, 
namely, as regards tone in general and in the perfection 
of its nechanica! parts. 

(Signed) 

Letpzig, July, 1966. 


W arerooms, 652 Broadway, New York. 


¥. VON ARNOLD. 








MAGIC 


TIMEKEEPER 


AND VEST CHAIN—$2, 


A Genuine English Sorry GoLp or SrLver Composit 
Timekeeper, with an accurate miniature Compass in th 
Dial, in Handsome Cases, Beautiful and L£iaborat 
in Design, of Exquisite workmanship and Remarkabl 
for its Correctness and absolute Certainty as 1 Recu 
LaTOnN ; iully warranted ior two years. Will las 
@ LIFETIME, and is a most elegax. and perfectly 
reliable Pocket Companion, and MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's use. Price for a single one, 
Smail Size, with a Rich Gold Plated Gents’ VEST CHAIN 
only $2. Ageuts wanted everywhere. Price List sent 
free. Address, M. A. NEILE & CO., 
Es.ablished } Importers of Watches, Chains, &c. 

1847. 


j 8. E. Cor. of Broadway & Fulton-gt., N Y. 











Male and Femaie. 


1,000 Acents wanted. 
duce ments. Pariiculars iree. Address C, 
ALLEN, 58 Beaver Sireet, New York. 


Great 1n- | 
L. VAN 
574-7 





= Something New: “Gs 

For Agents an Dealers to sell, 
Articles; profits large. S:nd stamp for circular, 
5. W. RICE 

tf 83 N 






& Co., 
vassau street, N > 4 





Now Ready.—Washburn’s Autumn 
CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID FLOWERING BULBS, 
Containing a list of the choicest Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus s, Lilies, &c., with full and explicit directions tor 
their culture. It also contains a veautitul colored plate, 
and many other fine engravings. It will be forwarded, 
postpaid, upon receipt of ten cenis, to all applicants. | 
Address WASHBURN & CO., Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 575-6 





The Beautiful Art of Enameling the 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 
ing, beautitying and preserving the complexion, ma 
it soit, fair, smooth, and transparent. It qui 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without inju: ing 
the skin. Warranted. Seut by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CU., Perfumers, 133 Eouth 7th street, 
Philadelphia, . tf 


$00 per cent. Profit for Acents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight. 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents, 
Address E. H. MARTLN, Hinsdale, N. H. 





| 
i 
' 
} 
20 Novel and Useful | 
| &e., 10 cts, 
| 
| 


| 25 cents; 


| 
| Dr. William Earl, 12 White street, 
| 


KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
logist and Somnambulistic Clairvoyant, while in 6 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the 
person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense power, known as the Psychomotrope, 
guarentees to produce a perfect and life-like picture oi 
the fuiure husband or wife of the applicant, with date 
of marriage, occupation, leading t:aits of character, 
&c. This is no imposition, as testimonia's without 
number can assert. By stating place of birth, age, 
disposition, color of eyes amd hair, and enclosing 5U 
cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Address in confidence, MADA\iE 
GERURUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, West Saas 
New York. 671-£3 


MAGIC BOW AND ARROW. 
SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE, TO 
uu. BF. TIBSBAILT’S, 
476-9e0w 478 BROADWAY. 











For the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of ‘Type, Cuts, 

ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York, tf 





1600 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- | 
pai id tor 25 cents; 
100 photograp jhs of Female: Beauties ior 25 
100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents, Address 
580-88 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


cents; 





. ¥., still prepsres the Chian Pine Sap for the radical 
cure of Consum ption, Bronchitis, and all diseases of 
the air passages, 
$5. 


Price $2 per bottle, or three bottles 
573-6 


Royal Efavana Lottery. 


Official Drawing of August 18th, 1866, 

23627 - - $100,000 
60,000 
25,000 
10,000 
5,600 
5,000 





Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Iniormation furnished. Highest 








Boys’ Single Guns, $2 26 (trado price); 
Men’s do., $3 20; Double Guns, $7, $8 50, und $10; 
Patent Breech, do,, $10 50 and $12; Real Twist, do., 


$11 50, $13, and $1450; Bar Lock Twist, do., $5 50, 
$16 560, up to $200. Rifles, Pisto'’s, Percussion Caps, 
Powder, Shot, Gunsmith’s materia s, including every 
article in the line, curefuljy se'ected at lowest wholesale 


Send for a circu ar, stating whether wholesale or 
CHALLES FOLSOM, 38 Maiden Lane, 
674-77 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by ares body. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chfatinam | Square, 
New York. 629ly 

* 


MICROSCOPES 6C 


THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE, 


rates. 
for private use. 
New York, 





























Magnify- | 





ing nearly 600 times. Mailed for6U0cents. Two for $1. 
Address GEO. D. WASHLURN & CO., Box 5,093, Bos- 
ton, Mass. eow. 


NOW READY. _xO. 9 OF THE JOLLY 
JOKER, full of capital Comic Cuts and 
first-class reading matter — cortaining 
Startling Adventures, illustrated ; Facetious 
Anecdotes, &c., &c. The big cut is one 
of the best political hits of the day, and 
represents Andy and Billy with their 
Merry Andrew Puppet Show. Walk up, 
ladies and gentlemen; only 10 cents. For 
sale everywhere. 





FRANK LESLIE’S 
Boys’ & GIES’ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


AND 
CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


On and after October 6th Frank LEsire’s CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND will be published weekly, in the torm of a 
handsome paper of eight pages, o! three columns each, 
ander the title of Boys’ ann Grris’ ILLUsTRATED 
WEEKLY. The ILLUSTRATED WEFKLY will take a wider 
range than THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, and will be morc 
adapted to the tastes and capacities of boys and girls 
than that publication; but it will nevertheless retain, 
as an important feature, a page for children of tender 
years, so that it will be a welcome visitor in every 
family, having something of interest for a!) i: 
bers, It will preserve the same pure and healti:fui tone 
that has characterized Ing CHILDREN’s VP aienn, 
and given it signal popularity. It will cont in stories, 
travels, adventures, sketches of natural history and 
scenery, illustrations of manners and customs oi all 
nations, biography. anecdot.s, sports for the peri or and 
the field, arithmetical and. geographical ere ses, 
poe'ry, and whatever else may serve to inete ct and 
entertain the young. Eve:y number will have five or 
more fine illustrations, besides comic and minor en- 
gravings. 


TERMS: 


The price will be four cents a number, or $1 56 4 
year. 
. Four numbers will form a monthly part of thirty- 
two pages, of three columns each, with twenty ilius- 
trations, in an clegant cover. This will be served to 
those who prefer to receive the periodical monthly. 
Price fifteen cents each part, or $1 50 a year. 


rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver, 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onvuents and Curling Fluids; 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Iniormation of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love oj any one, 
&e., &c., &c. Sent, secure'y sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress O. A, ROURBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 

tf ; 





| ** Sow "Lis Done,” Whiskers in six weeks. 
Gambling exposed. Fortunc-telling, Veutriloquism, etc. 
100 great secrets, Free tor 25 cents, Address HUN- 
| TER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 668-51 


| $150 a tfonth! New Business for 
| Agents. H. s, SHAW, Alfred, Me, 572-84 


Good Books ‘gent by return mail.— 

How to Wiite Letters Coriectly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
| Ltique'tte, 15 cts.—Brida] E tiquettr, 15 cts.—Court-hip 
Made Easy, 15 cts. —Houseke: per ’s Own Book, 15 cts.— 


| Howt to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts. —Ku owlson’s | 


\ a 15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Magici 30 cts.—Parlor Theatri cals, 30 cts.—Parlor 
ot eae =A 25 cts.—5U0 Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside 
Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.—Love Oracle, 30 











cts.--Comic Courtship, 30 cts.—Great Fortune Teller, 50 
cts. W. Cc. WEMYSS, 575 B. oadway, N. Y. 573-85 
SHORTLY WILL BE Fr UBLISHED 
FOR 1867, 





Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty Lilustrations, 
And full of useful information. 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 





Frank Leslic’s 


Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Illustrations. 


Full of useful information and pleasant reading for the 
ies. 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 





Frank Leslie’s 


Comic Almanac 
With Eighty Illustrations. 


ThirtyTwo Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 


JUS£ PUBLISHED — FRANK LE: SI, IE’ 8 
BUDGET OF FUN, for November, con- 





mance of Modern Manners, called The 
Windfall and the Widow; or, the Remark- 
—with illustrations, Also, the following 
splendid illustrations: Columbia visiting 
the Sick Men of the World; The Rival 
Engine Drivers; Andy Johnson's theatri- 
cals: first as Cromwell and then as Charles 
the First—with six illustrations of how to 





Five copies sent to one address, for one year, for $7. 
PRIZES: 


Any one sending 8 list of four subscribers, and «ix | 
dollars, will receive a copy of Volume I. of Tue 
CHILDREN’s FRIEND, neatly bound. 

Any boy or girl subscribing to Tne Bors’ awp Grnxs’ 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, and sendivg nue avoiher sub- 
ecriber, with the money for the two ($3), will be entitled | 
to receive, gratis, either of the following large and | 

ificent engravings : j 
GENERAL GRANT IN PEACE, an excellent portrait. | 
HIs PAIR, a pleasing fam/ly picture. } 

RANE LESLie 
637 Pearl = New York. 


abolish Stump Speaking; besides numer- 
ous other comic sketches by the 
artists. The literary matter is equally at- 
tractive, consisting of Sparkling Stories, 
Bon Mots, Anecdotes, &c., besides Origi- 
pal Telegrams by the Atlantic Cable, &c. 
For sale everywhere. 
FRANK LESTIE, 
537 Pear) street, N. ¥ 


best 


A VatvaBte Mepicrxe.—Dr.: Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues of 
the White Pine Bark. It has been thoroughly tested by 
people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor has 
testimoniais to its value from persons well-known to 
our citizens, We recommend its P arial in all those cases 
of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale by all 
our druggists, —Jndependent, 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Da. J. W. POLAND'S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of 11 years, in the 
New England States, where its merits have become as 
well-known as the tree from which, in part, it derives 
its virtues. The 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and a 
enerally. It is a Remarkable Remedy for 





50 photographs of Rebe! Officers for | 


Gamopling Ex- | 


taining the commencement of a New Ro- | 


able Adventures of Marco Bozzarus Jones | 


idney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 
Voidivg Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and 


| Bladder, Gravel, and other Complaints. For 
Piies and Scurvy it will be found very valu- 


able. 


Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good 
| and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. 
— by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines gener~ 
ally 





““ Divination.”—Believers in the Black 
| Art, who d sire to learn ihe tuture, should read this 
book. It contains plenty of fun and more reality, with 
hundreds of wrinkles never belore published, of 
making money honestly. Sent, by mail, for 25 cents. 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. tf 


$1,500 Per Year, paid by Shaw and 
CLARK, Biddeford, Me., or Chicago, UL 572-84 





Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A cliarming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
checks or ups; does nct wash off or mjure the skin; 
remains permanent for years anc cannot be detected. 


Price $1 18 cents by miuil, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERS, 
tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


- Psychomancy-’ "low either sex may 
fasciuate and guin the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquiremeut all can possess, securing 
certuin success in love, marriage, etc., free vy mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—un extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold, Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philade!phia, 


--« SVERYBopy's PRIEND 
Tar’or Theat. 





Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make ai! kinds of 
Liquors without the use of pvisonous articls; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, LKouges, Salts, Curlin 

Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make tie Whiskers an 

Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents, 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
the nature of tuking down seymons Lectures, Speeches, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a tew hours, Fitty- 
second edition, WITH SUPFLEMENT. Price 25 cents, 


Joe Miller, Jr-—A Book crammed fu!l of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayinys, Funny Pans, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry. Price 10 cents, 


Ventriloquism Made Zasy, and the Second 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Ropert HELLER and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 ceuts., 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 

o O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 
AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted br thé Billiard Conzress of 1863, 
The best and only reliable Lilliard Table manufactured, 





Balls, Cues, and eve y article relating te Billiards, for 

sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y, 

NOW READY.—A NEW EDITION OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S ATLANTIC TELE- 
GRAPH CABLE PICTORIAL, contain- 
ing a history of this stupendous under- 
taking from 1854 to the present time, 
when the crowning wonder of the nine- 
teenth century was achieved. - Illnstrated 
with twenty-eight splendid engravings. 
Price 15 cents. For Sale at ali News- 
dealers. FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl st., N. 


NEW MAGAZINE! : 


Y. 


—= 


On the lst of July was issued the First Num. 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT. HOURS, 


| PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 a YEAR, 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
| Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, ete. 





This publication, composed of Criginal Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great vari: ty of 
Entertaining and Listructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in peridical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations ip the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautifal 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, aa well as the c) of the kind tn 
the United States, ; 

Iu ths first number was commenced “ 
THE RENEGADO; ON, THE MresTRet Grew o1 


1eapr 


LEGGOLIO, 
MEXICO,” 


a Spanish-A Taice. By Uarry Hazleton, 
am «6FRAS LESLIE'S PLEASANT EHEOURS wil 
supersede and take the place o: PKANK Lisiie’g 


NEW MONTHLY. 
! 43° Ali subscriptions to ve sent to 
FRANE LESLIE, 
637 Pear! Street, N. ¥ 














FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[Ocr. 13, 1866. 
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MISSING MAN. 


Five Hunprep Dotiars Rewarp is offered for 
information which will lead to the recovery (dead 
or alive) of James Graham, of Elkton, Maryland, 
who was last seen in Philadelphia on the evening 
of September 10th, 1866, about seven o'clock. 
Communications on the subject to be addressed 
to Benjamin Franklin, Chief of Detective Police, 
Mayor’s Office, Philadelphia. Mr. Graham was 
affected with asthma, and sometimes delirious 
from its effects. He is supposed to have had some 
two thousand dollars in greenVacks with him, 
leading to suspicion that he may have been the 
victim of violence. His portrait accompanies. 

‘scription: James Graham is forty years of 
five feet six inches in height, weighs one 
: “»«d and thirty-five pounds, wears full whis- 
:d mustache, hair of light brown color, and 
non top of bis head; near-sighted, and 
inc.ines to lean forward in walking; wears a truss 
for rupture in the groin. Was dressed in straw 
hat, black fro +k coat, dark mixed cassimere pants ; 
wore a hunting-case watch, Jules Jurgensen, 
maker, Copenhagen, Denmark, No. 5,301. Had a 
black traveling bag and a linen duster, his under- 
clothing marked ‘‘ James Graham.” 


FIRST PREMIOM. 


IMPROVED 


SEWING 
’ MACHINE! 

THE UTILITY 

AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 


EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL 
May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
Crmpine attachment; is NOISELEss in operation, 
sews with DouBLE OR SINGLE THREAD of ALL KINDS, 
with extraordinary rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffie, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made. Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other State Farrs, and received the 
Fount Approval of Aut the principal Journals, and of 
those who have UsED THEM. The onLY Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 


“This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”"—Frank Leslie’s 

‘It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it,”"—N. ¥. Independent, 

“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”’— 
N. Y. Tribune. 2 

Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed tn- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


French and Zuropean Hotel Ranges, 
all sizes; Broilers, Carving Tables, &c., made by 
BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO. 


576-90 No. 268 Canal and Nos. 247 & 249 Water-st. 


WHEELER & WILSONS, 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEWING MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, New York. ° 


Every Man his Own Pri nter- 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
$23 and $30. Price of an Office, with Press, $15, $28, 
$40, 248, and $71. Send for a Circular to the LOWE 
tf 





PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water street, Boston. 





LORENCE 


SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Bezt in the World for Family Use. 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


Vineland Lands. 





1866 Fall Fashions. 


J. W. BRADLEY’S DUPLEX ELLIPTIC (or Double 
8 ) SKIRTS. The LATEST STYLES are made 
LIGHT. They combine Comfort, Durability, 

and Economy with that ELEGANCE of SHAPE which 
has made the ‘‘ DUPLEX ELLIPTIC” the STANDARD 
| SKIRT of the Fashionable World. 
| AT WHOLESALE by the EXCLUSIVE MANUFAC- 
| TURERS and SOLE OWNERS OF PATENT, 
WESTS, BRADLEY, & CARY, 

97 Chambers and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, 
NEW YORK. 

Also at WHOLESALE by the LEADING JOBBERS. 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
| by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


GROVER&BAKERS| 


Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








-At Reduced Rates. PotraK 
& Son, Meerschaum Manufacturers, 
§ 692 Broadway, near Fourth St., N. Y. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repairec. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular, Pipes from $5 upward. 





I FRIENDS!!! 
For a Fortune of FIVE to $30,000 and aid to a 
charitable institution. Address for details HARRIS, 
BROTHERS, Boston, Mass, 575-870 


EAG LE 


GAS 
HEATING 


STOVES, 
POSITIVELY 


GUARANTEED 
TO BE 
FREE FROM 


SMOKE 


oR 


SMELL. 
WILL HEAT 
Offices, 

Parlor, 





Dining, 

Bleeping and 

Bath Rooms. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 

Bagle Gas Stove Manufacturing 
Company, 

G63G BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





o 


The Best Stereoscopticons and Magic 
Lanterns and Pictures, for public and private exhibi- 
tions, are made by JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 924 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of seventy-two pages 
sent gratis. 576-80 





Whiskers.—Dr. Lamonte’s Corrolia 
will force Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest face 
or chin. Never known to fail. Sample for trial sent 
free. Address REEVES & CO., 

576-90 78 Nassau St., New York. 


A MAGNIFICENT PICTURE, 


ENTITUED 


“HOME AGAIN,” 


WILL BE GIVEN AWAY TO EVERY PURCHASER 
OF NO, 71 OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





This is the most entertaining paper published in the 
United States. Each number contains numerous 
excellent Stories, Incidents of Animal Life, Sketches of 
Travel, Manners and Customs of Different Countries, 
Portraits of Self-Made Men, a Fairy Story, Grandfather 
Whitehead’s Lectures tor Little Folks, Family 
Pastimes, Enigmas and Charades, all ;illustrated by 
thirty Beautiful Engravings. - 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





| ¥ 
| 4 
| 4 





Contains more entertaining and useful reading matter 
than can be found in any oth r paper. 
10 cents weekly or $4 per year. 
Send 15 cents in stamps and you will receive No. 71 
and picture by return of mail, postpaid. 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
New York, 


To all wanting Farms. 





Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
$35 per acre, payable within four years. Good business openings for manufactoriesand others. Churches, schools 
and good society. It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 
sent population, 7,000. The beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. Letters answered. Papers 
giving full information will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Proprietor, Vineland Post Office, Laudis 
Township, New Jersey. 

From Report of Soper Rosrmtor, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 

«It ia one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition for pleasant 
Sirming, that we know of this side of the Western prairies.” 


A sty 


| 








MOT T'S CHEMICAL] 





The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists. 
NEW YORK PIANOFORTE (CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
AGRAFFE 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 








Perry Davis’s 
PAIN KILLER. 


This medicine has 
become an article of 
commerce—a_ thing 
a> 10 medicine ever be- 
came before. PAIN 
KILLER is as much 
an item in every bale 
of goods sent to coun- 
try merchants, as 
Tea, Coffee or Sugar. 
This fact speaks vol- 
umes in its favor,.— 





The Tucker Manufacturing Company 
invite attention to their 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 

CHILD’S BEDS, 
CRIBS, AND 
SWING CRADLES, 

of new and elegant designs, beautifully finished in 
Bronze and Bronze and Gilt, These goods are made with 
great care, and wre pronounced superior to anything 
produced in the French or English markets, 

*They also call attention to their 


















































TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 


which cembines the essentials of comfort, cleanlines:, 

portability and cheapness. Introduced ten years ago, it 

has steadily increased in favor, and to-day stands un- 

rivaled, costing less than any Paillasse, or under-bed 

known. It possesses all the qualities of the most 

luxurious Spring Bed, and in durability ithas no equal. 
The Trade supplied with Illustrated Catalogue and 

Price list on application at 

59 John Street, New York; or 

115, 117 and 119 Court Stre« t, Boston. 


F66-9 


Prepared Oil of Palm and Mace for 
Preserving, Restoring and Beautifying the Hair. Ladies 
will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken 


and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for | 


Glens Falls Messenger. | 


‘GET THE BEST.” 


WARDS 
PAPER COLLARS 


For ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 
the New World, 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 
And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 
Broadway, New York. 













MUSICAL BOXES 


Playing from one to thirty-six differ- 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornamehts for the parlor, and 

3 TR y pleasant companions for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane, 
| (up-stairs), New York. Musical Boxes repaired. ° 





The Howe Sewing Machines—Lock Stitch—For 
Families and Manufacturer. —-They are world-renowned, 
The Howe Machine Co. 699 Broadway, N. Y. 572-6230 


Whiskers:— We warrant a heavy 
Beard in five weeks to those who ure Ruesell’s 
Italian Compound. Price, by mail, 50 cents. RUSSELL 
& CO., Watertown, N. Y, 3-850 





‘MOTH AND FRECELES. 
Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, should use PERRY’S 
| Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION, It is 
infallible. Prepared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermato- 
logist, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Price $2. 








Madame Jumel’s Miammarial Balm 
AND PATENT BREAST ELEVATOX, to develop the 
natural beauty of the form op physiological princ.ples, 
Depot, 363 Canal Street, New York. Send stamp fo 
Circular. MADAME JUMEL’S Wrinkle Obliterator. 

| Sold by Druggis's. oO 


PARLOR ORGANS. 

Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving 
; full description of all the late important improvements 
and additions to our Church Organs, Harmoniuns, 
Parlor Urgans and Melodeons. These improvements 
render our instruments the most desirable made, and 
they are prunounced unequaled by leading organists. 

Sent for IUustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


the Toilet. THE MARVEL OF PERU, a New and | 


Beautiful Perfume. The delicacy of this delightful ex- 


'ract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequaled. | 
The above articles for sale by all Druggists and Per- | 


fumers. Price $1 per Bottle each. 
any address, by the Proprietors, 
T. W. WRIGHT & CO., 

100 Liberty Street, New York. 


Sent by express to 


576-90 
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Can’t Sleep Nights. A hacking cough, 
a sore throat, difficulty of breathing, are the results of 
hard colds. COE’S COUGH BALSAM allays the irri- 
tation, gives ease and rest to the patient, and effects a 
permanent cure of all lung and pulmonary complaints. 
Oo 


| CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


0572-5 97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 


Wanted—Agents—$250 a Month, Male and Female, to 
sell the GENUINECOMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
| MACHINE. Price only $20. Every machine warranted 

five years. For particulars, address Il. H. Register & 
Co., 68 Broac way, room No. 3, 574-T70 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL'S 
AGRAAFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad- 
way. Warranted for Six Years. ° 





Bounties and Pensions, $100. 


New laws have been passed py bayer e: poe pensions 
to soldiers who have lost limbs or the total use of same. 
and to widows and orphans, a new law giving $50 and 
$100 more bounty to soldiers, and the relatives of de- 
ceased soldiers. 

To get the above, send or apply in person to CHAS, 
NETTLETON, No. 111 Broadway, New York City. 
| Above laws tor sale at 25 cents. 
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